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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
eufficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 

-; would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
such a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Lreonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. Tompson. 
R. S. Storrs, Jun. 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS, | 
LETTER FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


Orrawa, Itiinots, May 19, 1849. 
LA SALLE COUNTY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

As stated in my previous letter, the Association 
took a recess on Friday evening, May 18, to 
allow the La Salle County Bible Society to hold 
its Annual Meeting. 

From the reports of the Society we gathered, 
that more than $400 had been raised for their ob- 
jects, and that 108 families in the county had been 
supplied with the Word of God that before had 
had no Bible. The Societies that accomplish such 

a work deserve the lasting gratitude of the world. 
It was reported as a most encouraging fact, and 
one which is not less significant than surprising, 
that only three families in a population largely 
Roman Catholic refused to receive the Word of 
God. Other facts were given during the meetings 
of Association to show that that people are acces- 
ible, and that they may be converted; for some 

of them have already been. A spirit of inquiry }. 
js awakened among them which promises great 
and good results. Yet with the kindling spirit 
of inquiry the opposition of the enemy is also 
awakened. A young girl was hopefully con- 
verted, and felt that she could no longer assent 
to the Romish perversion of the Gospel, and she 
feared the violence of her friends if she returned 
to her family. The priest threatened to curse the 
family if the girl was not produced, and the father 
declared that he would bring her back to them 
again or have her life. She declared that she 
feared for her life. The priest did not curse the 
family as he threatened, nor has he explained 
whether he erred in making the threat, or in fail- 
ing to fulfil it. The issue of the struggle is yet 
unknown. We know not what has become of 
the girl; but we have an illustration of the strug- 
gle which light may have with darkness, and of 
the prospect that the Bible under our free insti- 
tutions will be an overmatch for superstition and 
sin 

N. Coffin, Esq., of Jacksonville, addressed the 
Society on the democratic tendencies of the Bible; 
and Rev. Mr. Blodget spoke of the wide amd 
eflectual door opened before us forthe distribution 

of the Word of God. 





SABBATH MORNING INSTALLATION AT OTTAWA. 

The exercises on Sabbath morning were sol- 
emn and deeply interesting. The house was 
filled with those who wished to see the first in- 
stallation service ever performed in this young 
church: many of them had never witnessed an 
installation before. 

The Sermon was preached by Rev. N. C. 
Clark, from Col. 1: 28: on “the theme, the man- 
ner, the extent, and the end of preaching the Gos- 
pel.” The prayer of installation was offered by 
Rev. H. Brown. The charge to the pastor was 
delivered by Rev. A. Kent, of Galena, the first 
but one of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers of this State. He is the patriarch of 
Northern Illinois, and it was deeply interesting 
to hear his paternal counsels and his solemn 
charge toa young brother just entering on the 
ministry. He is by no means an old man, yet is 
he venerable for his position and his well-earned 
influence, his abundant labors and his eminent 
success. Thesright hand of fellowship was given 
by one of the youngest members of the body, 
Rev. L. Porter, of Lockport, and was eloquent in 
its warm expressions of feeling, and of Christian 
and fraternal fellowship and esteem. The charge 
to the people was given by Rev. Ms. Loss, of 

Rockford 

SABBATH AFTERNOON, 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper was con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Loss, Carter, and Parker. The 
exercise was most solemn, yet most delightful. 
It was a spiritual feast. 

SABBATH EVENING, 

The narrative of the state of Religion was read 
in the evening, and adopted. It noticed the gath- 
ering of their one hundred churches since the 
first of the number was organized, ina log cabin, 
with only sixteen or eighteen members, and only 
sixteen years ago. It referred to the increase of 
their local associations from one to four, and to the 
existence of this body for five years past, which 
now gives promise of being a healthy bond of 
union among them, and a means of fraternal inter- 
course for many generations to come. It noticed 
the glorious revivals which have given new life 
to many of their infant churches, as well as to 
many perishing souls, and their pleasant and ex- 
tended intercourse with foreign bodies, and their 
spiritual prosperity and rapid enlargement at 

After the Report, Rev. A. Kent spoke on 
Home Missions, detailing his own pioneer expe- 


home. 


j the talent and the wealth of the place into the 


He mentioned the churches Of Galena, and Du- 
buque, and Mineral Point, and Belvidere, and 
other places, now independent of missionary aid, 
as illustrations of what Home Missions can do 
for the West. In Dubuque the church struggled 
for existence for many years; but God has recent- 
ly poured out his Spirit there, and gathered in 


church. Eight lawyers, two judges, three phy- 
sicians, and the leading merchants of that strong- 
hold of Romanism have been converted, and now 
sit at Jesus’ feet, and the Congregational Church 
now find it necessary to enlarge their house of 
worship. 


Rev. Mr. Kirby followed, remarking on the 
important influence which the piety of this coun- 
try is to exert upon the world’s salvation, and 
the necessity of a more vigorous and elevated 
piety in order to secure this object, so desirable 
to every Christian’s heart. He urged upon the 
ministers and the representatives of the churches 
the importance of clearer views of this moment- 
ous subject, and of a more practical regard for 
the solemn duties which it implies. 

{The Association having requested a copy of 
the Address of the Delegate from the General 
Association of Connecticut for publication, it has 
also been furnished to us by our correspondent.} 


Breruren :—The churches of Connecticut sa- 
lute you. I am most happy to be made the bearer 
of these Christian and fraternal salutations; not 
only because [ know the deep and earnest interest 
which the churches of Connecticut feel in you as 
ministers, and in the churches which you repre- 
sent, and in your important work, but also because 
having myself labored in your field, I know its 
magnitude and importance, and your worth, and 
rejoice to do anything which may strengthen 
your hands, and impart a firmer courage in the 
prosecution of your work. It is a pleasure to 
express to you the Christian fellowship of the 
258 churches of our denomination in Connecticut 
with the young but valued churches of Illinois, 
their confidence in your Christian character and 
faithfulness, and their hope and expectation of 
your future growth and growing usefulness. But 
we not only recognize you as Christian ministers 
and Christian churches, but we also feel a pecu- 
liar interest in those who occupy your frontier 
position, and in your consequent peculiarly mis- 
sionary vocation. 

The churches of Connecticut were the pioneers 
in the great Home Missionary work. We eannot 
remember the Leginnings of this great enterprize, 
but I can remember when Fathers Hallock and 
Mills counselled with my aged grandfather res- 
pecting this great and growing interest, and when 
they related with the deepest feeling the incidents 
of their missionary labor, and their observations 
of spiritual desolations, and told of the gladness 
which their messages of Gospel truth awakened 
in many a Christian’s mind who otherwise had 
died hearing no more of the preaching of Christ. 

That was a great work in its then — in- 
fluence. It was a great and good and benevolent 
work to seek out in the forests the members of 
our churches, scattered there by emigration from 
New England, who would otherwise have been 
lost to the household of faith, and to strengthen 
the things that remained, and to plant here and 
there the institutions of the Gospel. But they 
never dreamed of the vast sweep of consequences 
which were to follow their — of this 
mighty scheme of Home Missions. They regarded 
the sheep scattered on the mountains of Israel as 
the special claimants on their labors. They little 
thought that Israel itself was soon to stretch 
beyond the mountains, and find no barrier to im- 
pede his progress but that mighty ocean. 

But God has taught ws in his providence that 
“the whole boundless continent is ours;” and 
that same Providence requires us to go up and 
ossess the land: to go not as our fathers did on 
norseback, and only for a month ata time in a 
year, and as a mere recreation from Le amp labor 
and care, but as a business, demanding the highest 
courage, and the fullest consecration, and justi- 
fying the largest faith. To this work we are to 
go as the elect army of Gideon went ; foreordain- 
ed to achieve by labor, and patience, and endur- 
ance, the conquest of a world for Christ. You 
may esteem it your high privilege that God has 
cast your lot in this valley of decision, where the 
hopes of the opponents of Christianity and the 
consequent conflict of opinions here, indicate 
that here the great battle of the world’s destiny 
is to be fought. We cannot doubt the issue of 
it; and you who are thus placed in the fore-front 
of the hottest battle may rejoice to know that the 
recompenses of the just are somewhat propor- 
tioned to the earnest endeavors and the final per- 
severance of the saints. 

I regret to say that we cannot report the gener- 
al outpouring of the Spirit upon our ministers 
and churches with the blessed consequence, the 
revival of religion among us, and the conversion 
of multitudes of impenitent men. Yet we do not 
believe that we can rightfully report the entire 
withdrawal of Divine influences from us. Not 
only have some of our churches enjoyed precious 
seasons of refreshing, as in New Haven, includ- 
ing our venerable college, and in North Haven 
and Rockville, and in other places which I can- 
not now name, and in which many have been 
born from above; but we also believe that we 
have evidence of the presence of the angel of the 
covenant, in the outward prosperity of our 
churches and congregations, in the general at- 
tendance on the means of grace, and in the mani- 
fest regard for the kingdom of Christ exhibited 
in the enlarged and cheerful benefactions that 
sustain those great institutions of piety which 
constitute the arms which the faith ot the church- 
es throws out to embrace this world and subdue it 
to Christ. SS. ue 

You may have heard of reports of diversities 
of faith among us, producing discord in our coun- 
cils—reports which sound the louder from the 
accumulation of echoes in the distance. But do 
not believe that we have left the good old ways 
of the fathers, or are left to spend our strength in 
mere disputations about minor differences and 
vain philosophy. They who raise the report of 
such dissensions are doubtless the most compe- 
tent to testify to their own pugnacity and aliena- 
tion of feeling ; but they are few, and still dimin- 
ishing, who can be satisfied only with the stigma 
of dissension. If you have heard a sad report of 
us that our churches are deteriorating, I think 
you may be assured that this opinion is not gen- 
eral, and that the few who attempt to justify it 
are those no doubt who give occasion for it. It 
is not to be expected that the children will a/ways 
justify the hopes excited by the fathers; but we 
have substantial evidence of progress among our 
churches in the general increase of our establish- 
ed congregations, in the recent resuscitation of 
some that were ready to die, and in the diminish- 
ing number of those that solicit aid from the 
Home Missionary Society, and if in some 1stan- 
ces the sons, on whom the vast responsibilities 
of Church and State must rest, fail to give promise 
of making good the influence of their fathers, the 
number of such cases is small, and the disparity 
may be owing as much to our having overrated 
the influence and the character of the fathers as 
to the inferiority of the sons. 

lf Popery, or quasi-Popery, or Infidelity, has 
drawn away one and another from the faith of 
the fathers, from whom we expected better things, 





rience when he first came to Illinois, finding only 


ove brother to greet him with Christian fellow-| they should go, or they would not have departed 
ship, and that one about three hundred miles dis- 
Now he had fellowship with about two 
hundred ministers of like faith, whose abounding 
labors are transforming the religious aspects of 
He pointed to the remarkable 
fact that Home Missions are now overstepping 
the limits of the Foreign Missionary field. In 
his official capacity he had just been to St. Paul’s, 
the capital of Minesota, four miles beyond the 
“station occupied by Dr. Williamson, the mission- 
ary of the American Board to the Indians. Such 
is the extension of our work that the two fields 
He contrasted the 
influence and the fruits of Christianity with those 
of Paganism. He had witnessed the disgusting 
and degrading orgies of the medicine dance, and 
he contrasted strongly the order, and sobriety, 
and peace, and industry, and thrift, and the moral 
and religious elevation which these communities 
enjoy with the vices and indolence, and the base, 
and lewd, and revengeful passions, the cruelty 
and fear, and the painful and terrible supersti- 
tions of Paganism. He also spoke of the blessed 
influence of missions in elevating and prospering 
communities ; and illustrated his position by re- 


tant. 


this fair land, 


begin to overlap each other, 


ferences to facts, 


it is because they were xot trained up in the way 


from it. The fault of such calamities then rests 
with the fathers, no less than with the sons, and 
this evidence of deterioration vanishes. You, 
brethren, will surely never doubt the essential 
soundness and life-like vigor of the churches in 
Connecticut that give their tens of thousands of 
ollars annually to institutions of benevolence 
with which you coéperate, and in which you 
confide—contributions which furnish telegraphic 
lines of sympathy between the churches of the 
East and the West, as valuable to us as to you. 
You may have heard of a theological comet 
passing over us, and causing great alarm and 
agitation. But most of us believe that comets 
have too little substance to exert much attraction 
or influence, or do either much of harm or good. 
But a few of our good brethren seem to have an 
apostolical commission to pursue all such comets 
and regulate them ; and here we apprehend is the 
danger—that of running after the erratic and the 
brilliant, but not profound. There is danger of 
being lost in the fogs which they pursue. Some 
men show their want of “ Christian nurture” by 


thereby. 


their doctrinal infirmities, and others show the 
same thing by their insane tright produced 


The subject of Slavery has been repeatedly 
referred to in this meeting. For our own senti- 
ments in relation to it I refer you to the resolu- 
tions on this subject in the printed Minutes of the 


have laid on your table, and which express, | 
believe, the views of our ministers and churches 
generally. 

We have a two-fold interest in you, and in 
your churches, and in your work. We greet you 
as brethren in Christ, and as brethren in the min- 
istry, and as the representatives of Christian 
churches. We hail you also as fellow-workers 
in the great cause of the evangelization of the 
land and the world. You are called to one de- 
partment of the work and we to another ; but the 
work itself is one. The churches which I repre- 
sent pour into the treasury of the Home Mission- 
ary Society more than $25,000 in a year, not one- 
fourth of which is expended onthe feeble churches 
of our own State. You, on the other hand, con- 
tribute still more precious benefactions, in the 
men that labor on this glorious field, and in the 
consequent establishment and perpetuity of these 
churches, which now form the outposts of Chris- 
tianity, but which will sgon stand as the living 
memorials of this noble work in the very heart 
of Christendom. The method of our work (I call 
it ours henceforth) not only secures the blessing 
of heaven, but it commends itself to the judgment 
of the profoundest wisdom. In yonder village 
(Juliet) I saw a great granite-looking church, 
evidently erected at great expense, which had 
doubtless absorbed a vast amount of gold from 
Austria, and starving Ireland, and hungry Italy, 
and France, and Spain. There is another here— 
costly, large, imposing. This is one way of con- 
ducting missions. It is the Papal way; and it is 
doubtless the best way for them, to convert their 
missionary means into the stable forms of gran- 
ite, and brick, and mortar, arranged in imposing 
forms of architecture. It wont do for the church 
that believes that “ignorance is the mother of 
devotion” to depend on the influence of light and 
truth and love to enlarge its fold. But our policy 
is different, and we are ever to depend on the 
sword of the Spirit of God—on molding and in- 
vigorating, and purifying the immortal mind. 
These minds, renewed by grace, are to be used in 
extending still farther the kingdom of Christ. 
Thus we hope to realize in visible forms the in- 
spired metaphor of the Word, that represents the 
Church of Christ as a temple formed of living 
precious stones, each one a jewel, all combined 
into symmetrical forms of strength and beauty. 
These precious stones are immortal minds, polish- 
ed by education and grace, cemented together by 


bonds of ecclesiastical relationship—the stronger 
because they do not chafe, like the chains of mere 
aythority, nor prevent the free action of mind: 
none are erushed by the weight of incumbent 


Spirit and the truth of God. These are our rela- 
tions, and these our instrumentalities. This is 
our method of operation to extend the cause of 
Christ in the world, and these instrumentalities 
are mighty through God, 

Here, then, is the difference in reference to 
church extension between the religion of forms 
and ours. When God speaks of lively stones in 
the temple of God, they think that he means con- 
secrated /amestones or granite: we think that he 
means intellectual gems, which, by faithful ex- 
ertions, and by Divine aid, may be prepared for a 
place jn, and to adorn the living temple which 
God is rearing jn the world on the sure founda- 
tion, Jesus Christ being the chief corner-stone. 
In this great work our hearts and hands are 
with yours, J say again, the Churches of Con- 
necticut salute you. And may the grace of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen. 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, May 29, 1849. 

Messrs. Eprroxs :—Wednesday of last week, 
being the 200th anniversary of the incorporation 
of the town of Malden, was observed as a “ Bi- 
Centennial celebration” of the event by the au- 
thorities and citizens of the place in a spirited 
and becoming manner. The day was brilliant 
and beautiful, the streets adorned with streamers 
and flags, and the houses, private ac well as 
public, decorated with wreaths and flowers. Al- 
together it was a delightful scene—such as could 
be met with only in New England—and the 
associations of the occasion filled the thoughtful 
mind with tender and thankful recollections. 
The procession, which was large and respectable, 
moved through the principal streets of the town, 
escorted by several military companies of Malden 
and the vicinity, and attended by three of the 
principal bands of music in Boston. The spot 
upon which the gathering took place was singu- 
larly beautiful and appropriate. It was a sloping 
hill-side, upon the top of which rose a moss- 
covered and picturesque rock, called Bell Rock, 
from the circumstance that for a half century the 
bell was suspended there which called the people 
to the worship of the sanctuary. In front of this 
rock a covered platform was erected, from which 
the orator spoke ; and before it a vast congrega- 
tion spread out on all sides. Toa stranger's eye 
the scene was most pleasing: in the distance 
rose the capital, crowned with the dome of the 
State House ; around were orchards and green 
fields ; and below meadows, through which trains 
of cars were seen not unfrequently passing. To 
the eye of the orator of the day, however, Hon. 
James D. Green, late Mayor of the city of Cam- 
bridge, the scene must have been full of stirring 
associations. He was on the domain of his an- 
cestors—the home of his boyhood: directly be- 
fore him was the house in which he was born, 
and where his family had resided since the first 
settlement of the town. The oration was instruc- 
tive and interesting, chiefly occupied with the 
history of the Puritants in Old England, and of 
their settlement in New England. It was charac- 
terized throughout by a filial reverence and love 
for the home and character of our Puritan Fa- 
thers. The oration was followed by a poem, 
and both the services were introduced by appro- 
priate and touching religious exercises. The 
procession re-formed, and moved to a large pa- 
vilion, where dinner had been provided, and not 
less than 1800 persons sat down to the tables. 
Toasts were offered and speeches made, which 
interested the assembly until the shades of even- 
ing were gathered, and the celebration was 
closed with a display of fire-works and a general 
illumination. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 

Our Boston anniversaries commenced on Sab- 
hath evening with the delivery of sermons before 
several different Societies. Rev. John Pierpont, 
of Troy, N. Y., delivered the annual discourse 
before the Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society, 
from Rev. 1: 3—“ Blessed is he that readeth.” 
Giving these words a general application, the 
preacher discoursed upon the advantages to be 
derived from reading. The first he mentioned 
was that it gave a rational and suitable amuse- 
ment. All men need relaxation ; and if the stu- 
dent can find it in reading, much more may they 
who are employed in manual labor. He that 
readeth is also blessed, because he can thus al- 
ways be in good society. This, mere wealth 
cannot always command. The rich may send 
out their gilded cards, and receive only cold re- 
grets; but the reader can command the company 


moments. 
tal cuitivation. More knowledge is obtained by 
reading than by traveling, or any other means. 
Reading, too, common!y developes the religious 
sentiments. He ascribed to preaching greater 
power in swaying the feelings, but to reading 


means of virtue ; the other was an act. 
BOSTON PORT sOcrETy. 


held in the Federal-street Church last evening 








last meeting of our Gene 


Association, which I 


brotherly love, and bound together by the strong | 


authority and forms; all are free to be led by the | 


of the bes! minds of all ages, choose according 
to his taste and when he pleases, and always 
meet his associates in their best and happiest 
The reader is blessed also with men- 


greater influence over the judgment. A doctrinal 
treatise should be written rather than spoken, 
that it may be carefully considered, and every | tional families fall in with them, perhaps they 
link in the argument examined and tried. He). have it twice a month ; but it will be just 
concluded by saying that blessed as are they | 
that read, those who furnish the means of read- 
idg are still more blessed. The one was but a 


The 20th anniversary of this Society was 


annual expenditure of the Society was $3,277; 
the income from all sources was $2,675. A 
; mariner’s house had been erected three years 
| since, at an expense of $38,000—$21,000 of 
| which was subscribed at the outset, and $17,000 
| remained as a debt, the interest of which must 
be paid out of the annual income of the Society. 
| In the erection of the Mariner’s House, it was the 
| expectation that by assistance from rents derived | 
| from that house, and the stores under the Mari- 
| ners Church, the Society would be able to sup- 
port itself. To accomplish this, however, the 
debt must be paid; and the Report, with great 
earnestness and force, recommended the measure. 

The Secretary spoke in eloquent terms of the 
hardships and unrewarded services of seamen, 
“whose home is on the ocean and whose visits 
on the land,” and of the obligations of Boston to 
those who “do its hardest work and eat its hard- 
est fare.” He described the “ Mariner’s House” 
as being well suited to its purposes, with its 
pleasant parlor, reading-room, and a library of 
200 well-selected books, furnished by the liber- 
ality of three gentlemen. The Reportalso spoke 
of “floating naval schools”-—a project recom- 
mended to the Society in a letter to its President, 
about to be given to the public. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by 
Hon. J. H. Clifford, of New Bedford, in a speech of 
considerable length, in which he dwelt upon the 
identity of interest of every class in the commu- 
nity with the culture and prosperity of seamen. 

He was followed by Rev. H. W. Bellows, of 
New York city, who spoke with great interest 
jand effectiveness of the peculiar obligations 
| under which an American, Commercial, and Chris- 
| tian community were to seamen. Were we in 











London, he said, we should be under great obli- 
gations to this class of men; but here in Ameri- 
ca we owe them everything. We ourselves were | 
brought hither—all we value brought here by 
seamen. Our wealth—particularly the wealth 
of Boston—was largely the product of their 
j labor. Those granite blocks which he passed in 
| coming to the meeting were “coral reefs” built | 

by these insects of the ocean. Moreover, the | 
| Gospel was peculiarly the religion of seamen, 
| inasmuch as it was published by fishermen—the 
sailors of the Sea of Galilee. The speaker 
warmly commended the labors of “ Father Tay- 
Jor,” and the results secured by him. Formerly 
the sailor was given up and given over ; his cha- 
racter was supposed to shed, like his hat, all the 
influences of heaven ; his capacity to be as short 
as hjs jacket, and his morals as loose as his 
trowsers. Atsea he staggered fora good rea- 
son, and on land for a bad one; and the only 
hope seemed to be that a second deluge should 
come to keef# him for ever at sea: but now bet- 
ter things were expected and realized. 

The last speaker was Father Taylor, who 
alluded to his recent sickness, and expressed the 
conviction that he should probably never again 
appear there on a similar occasion. His speech 
was characteristic, and was listened to with 
great pleasure. 

The meeting was well attended, and the inter- 
est of the occasion was heightened by the pres- 
ence of a large number of seamen. The intro- 
ductory religious services were conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Sharp, of the Baptist Church. ARNOLD. 
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LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 
Iuirors. May 8, 1849. 
Tum rvuaAN OF UNION AGAIN. 

I have read with much interest the Report on 
“the Plan of Union” adopted by the General 
Association of New York, and the “Supplement” 
by the author of the Report. In general, the 
views put forth in these documents are sound 
and worthy of all praise. I cannot but think it 
a matter of some regret that they have not had a 
more general prevalence for the last half cen- 
tury. There is, however, a paragraph in the 
Supplement which I must except from this gen- 
eral approbation. It is that remarked on by 
your Western correspondent over the signature 
of “John Robinson :” “Let Christian families in 
the new settlements agree to support the institu- 
tions of the Gospel upon some one basis—that of 
the majority—be it Methodist, Baptist, Episcopa- 





lian, Presbyterian, Congregational, or any other | 
evangelical platform—at least until such time as | 
the wants of the community and the interests of | 
religion shall demand more than one church in 
the place,” &e. 

T admire and love the spirit of this paragraph, 
but am persuaded that the view it presents is 
wholly inapplicable to practice. Thousands of 
Christian men, called to live and labor for Christ 
in the West, have sincerely desired to find some 
such refuge from even the appearance of secta- 
rian conflict as this paragraph suggests; but they 
have generally been forced to reject the sugges- 
tion, as tending to a sacrifice of principles, or at 
least as affording no available relief from the 
practical difficulties by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

It is certainly true, that “one of the greatest 
evils in the new settlements of the West is the 
multiplicity of feeble churches, arising from sep- 
arate denominational interests.” It is not only 
one of the greatest, but it is the greatest of all the 
hindrances which pious men encounter in their 
Christian labors here. It is omnipresent—not 
only to every State and city, but to every village 
and settlement; it everywhere makes churches 
weak which would otherwise be strong; it 
dooms hundreds of excellent ministers of Christ 
to labor through life with little sympathy, codper- 
ation, or support—preaching in small and incon- 
venient houses, to still smaller audiences, when 
God has given them the ability and the heart to 
be the instructors and spiritual guides of united 
and sympathizing multitudes ; it fills thousands 
of praying ones with a life-long faintness and 
sickness of heart, which none can appreciate but 
those who have felt it; it almost places Chris- 
tians alone in the very midst of thousands of 
those who are yet, we trust, brethren in Christ 
Jesus. The magnitude of this evil is not likely 
to be soon overstated. 

But the experience of years in the midst of 
these evils, with my eye ever on them and my 
heart ever feeling them, has left on my mind the 
abiding impression, that by no such device as 
that suggested in the “Supplement” can they be 
avoided; and that any attempt thus to avoid 
them must result in postponing the remedy, which 
in God’s good time will come to a day still far- 
ther in the distant Future. 

For the sake of making this matter plain, let 
us suppose that in some new settlement the ma- 
jority of the people are attached by previous 
education, habit, and conviction to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and that in this settle- 
ment a few families from some Congregational 
Church in New England have taken up their 
abode. It is with thema very grave question 
how they shall secure to themselves the enjoy- 
ment of social religious privileges. There either 
is or is about to be a Methodist Class. They 
will be few and feeble; but they will probably 
be able to secure circuit preaching on the Sab- 
| bath ence a month ; and should these Congrega- 





such preaching as the Conference sees fit annu- 
ally to send them. These Congregationalists, 
turned Methodists for the sake of present expe- 
diency, can have no voice in deciding that ques- 
tion: they have only to take what they can get. 
Now, without wishing to be invidious, | must 


.| simply ask whether these Congregational fathers 
An interesting and well-written Report was read 
by ,the Secretary, John A. Andrew, Esq. The 





and mothers will be likely thus to obtain such 
spiritual nourishment as they will think suitable 





for the religious nurture of their children? Will 
their sons and daughters, thus nurtured, be likely 
to grow up in a just appreciation of the principles 
of their New England fathers, and be prepared 
to found and sustain their free religious institu- 
tions when the right time comes. If we are right 
in supposing that the religious institutions of our 
fathers are somewhat Scriptural and somewhat 
free, and of some real value to our country and 
the world—even including the West as a part of 
the world—is this a hopeful way of propagating 
and establishing them ? 

I think it is quite evident that such a course 
would surrender the entire trainjng and forming 
of that community to the Methodist Conference ; 
not only for the present, but for an indefinite fu- 
ture period. Now, what I have supposed in this 
particular case happens to be the fact in a large 
plurality of the new settlements of the North- 
west. The Methodist Church is almost every- 
where in the ascendancy of numbers. I doubt 
whether, on this principle of going with the ma- 
jority in new settlements, there could have exist- 
ef at this time twenty-five Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches, all told, in this whole 
State, when there are now from two to three 
hundred ; and the introduction of ministers of 
those denominations would have been hindered 
in the same ratio. 

The same consequences would follow what- 
ever other religious body should happen to be in 
the majority. It would be not merely giving 
way to that body for the present ; it would be giv- 
ing up the field—surrendering to it the entire 
molding of the rising generation; not only for 
the present, but for an indefinite future. 1 am 
well assured that few of us are prepared to 
adopt a policy which will be likely to end in 
such a result; and yet it is certain the policy 
proposed could come to no other result. 

In intercourse with Christians of various de- 
nominational preferences in such settlements, I 
have often been tempted to say to them—You 
agree in the essentials of our common Christian- 
ity—that preaching of Christ which is accept- 
able to one of you is acceptable to all; why 
not then, for the present, forget the points in 
which you differ and unite on those in which 
you agree’ Form a Christian society, for the 
present at ieast, on the simple basis of agreement 
in essential truth—a common Christianity ; choose 
as your religious teacher some one whom you all 
love to hear preach Christ, and unite in support- 
ing him ; exclude from your society such as deny 
Christ or walk unworthily of a Christian pro- 
fession; and postpone your effort to carry out 
your denominational peculiarities till you are in- 
creased in numbers and strength, and able to di- 
vide without serious injury to the interests of 
religion—though I confess, that as the thing lies 
in my own mind, that would be deferring the 
thing to a very distant day. 

But I never yet ventured on such a suggestion. 
There are everywhere at work causes which ren- 
der it entirely inapplicable to practice. First, in- 
dividual Christians feel that they are without a 
home till they have a church fully organized on 
their own favorite platform, though ever so 
small in numbers. To the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist, the Episcopalian, the Baptist, such a 
Christian society as that suggested above, far 
from being regarded as a home, does not seem to 
be even a temporary shelter. They must have 
the entire machinery of their several denomina- 
tiome at once. 

As a general rule, Congregauionalists form the 
only class of Christians who can be induced to 
yield this point an hour longer than till they 
can gather enough disciples of their own way of 
thinking to make any decent show of an organ- 
ized church. With the members of all other 
sects, attachment to their own modes has been 
almost invariably found to weigh more than any 
regard for unity or any other considerations of 
present expediency. This is simple history and 
present fact. I attempt no explanation. 

Another cause which will effectually hinder 
any temporary arrangements for the sake of 
unity without regard to denominational differ- 
ences, is the influence of the various ecclesiasti- 
cal systems by which the Christians of any 
particular locality are surrounded. If left to 
themselves they would be disposed to organize 
for the present on any such plan ; but they would 
be effectually hindered from doing so by being 
irresistibly pulled in opposite directions by the 
influence of these various systems of ecclesias- 
tical machinery. No ecclesiastical body can be 
expected to lack its full share of zeal for denom- 
inational extension, or to be content without a 
foot-hold in every settlement where it can reckon 
a dozen adherents ; and it will not often be slow 
to use the prejudices, the preferences, or the at- 
tachments of those individual Christians as the 
means of gaining its ends. To a group of Chris- 
tians thus surrounded it is vain to talk of any 
present arrangements for union; they will be 
forced upon a rigid adherence to their denomina- 
tional peculiarities which will be quite irresistible. 

The other reason for the impracticability of 
such an organization is, that in these times 
the people would not be very slow in perceiving 
that such a temporary arrangement would be 
simply for the present to organize a Congrega- 
tional, of rather Independent church. To make 
such a suggestion to a people, would be simply 
to say to them—Come, be Independents for the 
present—that is the only system in which Chris- 
tians can unite; and don’t commit the sin of di- 
viding and contending about your minor differ- 
ences till you get strong enough to afford it. And 
the people would be very apt to reply to you, if 
they were anything else but Congregationalists, 
“Tt is hard to catch old birds with chaff.” If 
they were Congregationalists in spirit as well as 
form, they would say at once, such an organiza- 
tion is exactly what we need. 

The simple fact is, that Congregational inde- 
pendency is the only system by which the Church 
can ever secure the organization necessary for 
discipline and evangelization without throwing 
sectarian barriers in the way of that moral unity 
which is to be the ultimate glory of the Church 
onearth; but we deceive ourselves if we sup- 
pote Christians are to be induced to adopt it 
from motives of present expediency. The 
strength and the ubiquity of other more extended 
and compacted, but, as I believe, less Scriptural 
and less Christian systems, forbid it. There is 
bu: one hope before us of ever realizing the re- 
suk for which we pray and wait. Full religious 
liberty, let us thank God, is secured. Every 
Christian must learn to prize it before every 
metely earthly advantage, and seek to use it for 
the glory of God. He must do his utmost to 
realize, in organization and in individual and 
social action, his own honest conception of 
Chiistianity ; and the weakness, the moral an- 
archy and unutterable confusion which are the 
inevitable result, and which the West is actually 
exyeriencing through every limb and fiber of the 
body politic, must be borne with patience, for- 
beaance, and unwavering confidence in God: 
andgood men must look up—they must look to 
Chrst, and try to learn all his will, and to preach, 
and to pray, and codperate with their brethren 
in sach manneras in the wisdom which God giv- 
eth they shall be able. 

In such a course of events, God is wont to 
teach his people; his Providence will at last 
work out the problem; the evil influences of 
false systems will become apparent, and good 
men will come out of them. The true,system 
will make its profiting to appear, and lay hold on 
good men with bonds of strong attraction; it 
will live and triumph; and false systems will 
pass away and be found no more at all. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Christians of 
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all ways of thinking in the West are shut up to | trial, got one of the tracts of the Society from a 
the necessity of striving to realize, in organiza-| gentleman, and immediately afterwards, instead 
tion and action, their own conception of a Chris- | Of being one of the worst-conducted men in the 
tian society, painful as the process may be. I pone _ was one be the } a8 mg poor 
do not, however, regard this rule as inflexible— beara tant the guathamne’s iw adoiees hs vaow 
especially as between Presbyterians and Congre-| tract, and whom he considered as his spiritual 
gationalists. Though I think I distinctly see | father, was ill in the north of England. He im- 
that these two theories of the Church are wholly | mediately proceeded to see the gentleman ; he 
irreconcilable, and I can be at no loss which of a ~~ miles to do so; and on his arriv- 
the two to choose, they yet have so many great | 2, *1)° entleman’s house he saw him, convers- 
and good things in common that I think it may 


ed with him, and prayed with him; and after he 

; it may | left the house they discovered that he had left 
often be expedient for a Congregational minority 
to unite with a Presbyterian majority in a Pres- 


behind him a sum of £11, witha paper, in which 
he expressed his hope that it would be received, 

byterian Church, and vice versa. But let this be 

a matter of local arrangement, and not of any 


as he had himself £11 also in his ssion, 
being the half of what he had been able to save 
“Plan of Union,” the very enactment of which 
is a very un-Congregational proceeding. Con- 


since he had become an altered man.” 
The Report presented some very remarkable 
gregational churches cannot consistently with 
their own first principles give any power to their 


and striking statistics. For the circulation of 
tracts at Chinese stations £309 had been voted: 

ecclesiastical bodies thus to legislate and make 

contracts for them or for their children in the 


for India, during the past year, £1320: in the 

Australian colonies upwards of 120,000 tracts 

had been circulated : in the West Indies upward 
far-off West. a of 100,000: in British North America 120,000. 
Much attention had been given to France: 
£900 have been appropriated to the circulation 
of a million of tracts in French. A prize of 
1000 francs, and two of 500 francs, and three of 
200 franes each, had been offered for essays, to 
be written in that country, as a means of promot- 
ing the objects of the Society. Ten thousand 
copies of the Epistle to the Romans had also 
been forwarded for circulation. To Austria, 
105,000 copies of suitable publications had been 
directed, beside a large number to Hamburg. 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Den- 
mark, had received attention ; and the circulation 
of the Society's tracts had been extensive in those 
countries. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


NOTES OF THE MAY MEETINGS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLanp, May 10, 1849. 
WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

An additional interest was given to the meet- 
ing of this great Society by the prohibition of a 
sermon on its behalf, which had been announced. 
Rev. Mr. Mortimer’s pulpit was to have been 
occupied by Rev. J. Jordan, Vicar of Enstone ; 
but the Bishop of London peremptorily forbade 
the proceeding, and it became matter of specu- 
lation whether the Wesleyan leaders would no- 
tice, in a dignified and self-respecting manner, 
this last manifestation of the determination of 
bishops and clergy not to recognize the cousin- 
ship so assiduously claimed by the Wesleyans. 

Sir J. E. Buxton, M.P., presided, and not un- 
naturally made special reference to the happy 
results of the Society’s labors in Africa; where, 
during the last year, a special blessing had been 
vouchsafed—in Sierra Leone no less that 700 
Africans having become members of the Wesley- 
an church in full communion. 

The financial statement exhibited a very large 
revenue ; but, as usual, a large deficiency. The 
total income was £104,126: the expenditure 
£111,492; and to this excess a deficiency of 
£6000 on the previous year has to be added. A 
portion of the income is derived from the very 
equivocal source of “ colonial grants ;” 7. e. mon- 
eys voted by colonial Assemblies—among them 
Canada. This eagerness to take money from 


a snone the home operations were enumerated 
the offer of a sum of £100 for the best work on the 
present state of the manufacturing and laboring 
classes, and the best means of providing for their 
temporal and spiritual improvement ; £50 for the 
second best ; and also three other prizes of £25, 
£20, and £15. The Committee also offered 
prizes of £25 and £15 for the best tract on the 
spiritual state of Ireland, and £100 for the col- 
porteurs of that country. The whole circulation 
during the year amounted to 18,223,955; and 
during the fifty years the Society had been in 
existence, to 5 1,600,000, in more than 100 dif- 
erent languages of the world. The total amount 
of cash received from sales was £44,603, and 
the gross receipts for the year amounted to 
£59,495." ° 

Rev. H. Arthur, of Paris,* in the course of his 
speech, gave two anecdotes of the power of 
tracts, drawn from very remote points: the ob- 
ject in the one case boing a degraded felon and 
suspected murderer in New Zealand ; the othera 
Brahmin in India. The first case was narrated 
to Mr. Arthur by a gentleman from New Zea- 
land. , 


decide upon the great question of Scotland's 
Zion. He too there decided to join the Free Church, 
which nobly assumed the responsibility. What, 
then, is the present state of the Missions of the 
Established Church? The meeting was held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, on the evening of the 5th. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyle presided. The 
noble chairman made frank reference to the dis- 
ruption and its consequences. It was, he said, an 
unfortunate event, which very considerably para- 
lyzed the exertions of the (Established) Chureh by 
diminishing the funds available for missionary ex- 
ertions. The disruption was an event which could 
not be sufficiently deplored ; and the ministers who 
left the Church had his warmest sympathies 
He hoped good to the cause of missions wou. 
result from the responsibility which was felt 0 
both sides for the interruption of missionary l=. 
bors. 

The Report was very diffuse, and dwelt exten- 
sively with the Past. The Society was repre- 
sented in Canada by licentiates and teachers, 
whose maintenance is defrayed at a cost of 
£4,000 to the Society. It is to be inferred that 
these teachers are generally attached to the emi- 
grated and expelled “cleared” Celtic population 
of the Highlands of Scotland. 

In Calcutta native children to the number of 
10,000 are receiving education. The Indian mis- 
sion had been exposed to much distress, from the 
failure of funds; and without further and imme- 
diate supplies the missionaries would be obliged 
to withdraw their support and teaching. 

Dr. Cumming referred to the wants of the 
Presbyterians in London, and the licentiates 
pressing upon that presbytery, as reasons why 
contributions to the association had fallen off 
The scheme of Indian missions brought a charge 
of £4,000 yearly: by increased efforts £6,000 
had been raised, and promises obtained for the 
Mysore. But the church and chapel collections 
had yielded comparatively smal! amounts. A do- 
nation of £1,000 from a warmly attached friend 
was announced by Dr. Cumming. In the course 
of an excellent address Rev. Mr. MeLeod pre- 
sented the following contrast, which certainly 
affords subjects for profound reflection and devout 
gratitude : 





“In Burmah the great and good Judson labo 
ed during the latter period of his life with unwa 
vering earnestness and faith: but with so little 
success—so little, that in eight months he had 
made but one solitary convert. Over that cor 
vert his joy was so extreme that he retired to his 
chamber to meditate upona realized fact that had 
long appeared to him so improbable and so hope 


less. His journal for that day exhibited thi 
brief but emphatic comment, to express his own 
surprise at such an event :—‘Is it possible ® Yet 
in this very same country last year there was 
not less than 2,000 natives baptized. | attended 
a recent meeting at the house of the Wesleyan 
missions. There came thither a man from Rava 





“Tt appears that there was a criminal, called 
Paramata Jack, who had been flogged, and sub- | 
jected to every species of punishment for his con- | 
duct, but all to no purpose, and at length he | 
committed a murder; and while he was in the | 
condemned cell, one of the tracts of the Society 
was handed in to him; but as he could not read 
it was of no use to him. In consequence of 
some informality he was not executed, but was 
acquitted altogether on that charge. After he had 
completed his term of transportation, he was pur- 
suing his way to obtain employment, when 
he showed the tract to some persons who could 
read ; and such was the influence which the con- 
tents of the tract had upon him that he became 
converted and thoroughly altered. He was much 
struck with the words of the Scripture, ‘Rejoice 
in the Lord always, and again I say, rejoice 7 
and he frequently cumin, Oh, Lord, thou, 
knowest I do.’ The Edinburgh Review, and the 
House of Commons, and the East India House, 
might look down with contempt on the efforts of 
this Society, and look up with reverence to the 
magnificent system of the Brahmins; yet the 
tracts of this Society penetrate into every corner 
of India, and convert even the Brahmins—an in- 
stance of which | shall communicate to you. A 
Brahmin was seen by another reading one of the 
tracts of the Society, and he was so much struck 
with its contents that he inquired where he got 
it; and being informed, from the missionaries, 

e said, ‘1 must see them; and proceeded imme- 
diately in quest of them. Upon coming near 
their station he was so ill-treated by a brutal 
horsekeeper or groom, that he could not get ac- 
cess to them, and he was obliged to go way. The 
arrow had, however, lodged in his heart: he pro- 
ceeded to Mysore, where there was another sta- 
tion, and he was there instructed in the know- 
leg e of Christ, and was admitted into the Church 
0 Christ by baptism.” 


general funds drawn from taxation, which char- 
‘ acterizes the Wesleyan Society, has been severe- 
ly condemned by some as bringing the taint of 
positive injustice upon holy things. 

The following summary of the operations of 
the Society was presented by Dr. Beecham : 


“Central or principal stations, 290; chapels 
and preaching places, 2,302; missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, including nine supernu- 
meraries, 400; other paid agents, as catechists, 
&e., 743 ; a agents, as Sunday-school teach- 
ers, &c., 7,298; full and accredited church mem- 
bers, 100,231; ditto on trial, 5,664; scholars, 
deducting for those attending both day and Sun- 
day-schools, 74,318; printing establishments, 8. 
The report concluded by a detailed reference to 
the Society’s operations at some of the principal 
stations in Ireland, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Ceylon and Continental India, North Cey- 
lon, Madras, Mysore, Australia and Polynesia, 
New Zealand, Friendly Islands, Feejec, South- 
ern Africa, Caffraria, the Bechuana Country, 
Sierra Leone, Western Africa, the Gambia, 
Ashantee, and the British Possessions in North 
America.” 


A letter from Rev. Mr. Mortimer, in reference 
to the prohibition of the Bishop, was read. The 
Rev. gentleman had happily been able to find 
sources of “joy” in the conduct of his diocesan : 
first, the Bishop had admitted that the Wesleyan 
missionaries were, in some places, the only 
teachers of Christianity: second, it had given 
nim occasion to testify to the Bishop, and to the 
world, his own obligations and love to Wesleyan 
Methodism: and, lastly, he had “joy” in the 
kind and friendly spirit in which the Bishop had 
received his communications, though he did per- 
sist in bis prohibition of the sermon. 

Rev. N. McLeod, of the Established Church of 
Scotland, gave an animated sketch of missionary 
operations generally ; and contrasted the Present 
with the Past. He made special reference to the 
labors and successes of American missionaries in 
the South Sea Islands. 


. “In those jpande, Me me been inhabited 
y savages, they now beheld a ulation of 
240,000 worshiping the true God. tt was de- 
lightful to find that missionary societies were so 
fast increasing. When that Society commenced 
its work there were only four Protestant mission- 
ary sccieties in the world; and at the present 
time there were thirty-eight. It was not for 
twenty years afterwards that America entered 
the field of missionary !abor; and now she sup- 
ported 1,100 missionaries, besides native teach- 
ers. Fifty years ago there was not one Bible 
Society ; now there were 9,000, including country 
auxiliaries. Fifty years ago the Bible was only 
translated into thirty-six languages ; and now it 
was translated into one hundred and forty. Fifty 
years ago the Bible was read only by 200,000,000 : — 
of people; and now it was read by 600,000,000. | °% who requested to see him, and asked him if 
But amongst all these translations by Protestants he had a book entitled ‘The Heathenism of Po- 
he was not aware that any had been made by the oa with him. It then struck him that he might 
Roman Catholic Church, for the benefit of the | 2¢ ©@8t into prison for what he had done; but 
heathen, since the Reformation.” the truth must be spoken, and he replied that he 
. f had. The countenance of the governor relaxed, 
Rev. Dr. Dixon, and Rev. John Jaffray, Secre- | and he said he should be happy to receive a copy. 
tary to the missions of the Free Church of Scot-| A copy was accordingly sent to him, and with it 
land, made reference to the discouragements | 2 elegantly bound Bible” * * * 
arising from the old want—the want of money.| ‘Some years since some American missiona- 
The latter confessed he thought much of t're | Ties had sent sometractsto Poonah. The magis- 
money-power. He looked upon the amount sub- | trates became alarmed, and the tracts were seized 
scribed as a manifestation of the grace which and sent back to Bombay. The Council was as- 
God put into the hearts of subscribers. Rev. 


sembled, and it was considered that the circula- 
tion of these tracts would bring about a rebell- 
John Jordan appeared on the platform, and was|ion. Now, however, the case was different, and 
heartily received. He made frank and manly re- 
ference to the prohibition of his sermon by the 


tracts were freely circulated.” 
One of the speakers defended the conduct of 
Bishop of London. He reminded the audience 
that this was a lay as well as a clerical question. 


the Society against the complaints of some, who 
say that it is a “great book-making concern, un- 
The clergy were to be ensamples of the flock : if duly competing with the trade ;” and at the same 
it were wrong in him to sympathize with the 
Wesleyans, and other Christians, then it was 


Rev. R. Nesbitt, a missionary from Bombay, 
emphatically thanked the Society for the assist- 
ance it had rendered to missionaries in their la- 
bors. He had often petitioned for paper and 
books, and his petitions had been granted. He 
gave the following particulars of operations in 
ndia: 


“The Auxiliary Tract Society had been first 
established in Bombay, in 1828. He had gone 
to India the year before, in 1827, and there was 
no Tract Society then. Since the Society had 
been established—now twenty-one years—they 
had published forty-one tracts in the Mahratta 
language, eleven in the Guzzerattee, eight in 
Hindostanee, two in Persian, and sixteen in Por- 
tuguese. These tracts had been circulated 
throughout the north-east of India and Scinde, 
and had found their way into Persia. The Por- 
tuguese settlement of Goa was near Bombay, and 
there he had traveled frequently. On one occa- 
sion, while visiting Goa, he took several copies 
of a tract with him entitled ‘The Heathenism of 
Popery,’ and this he had distributed freely to 
hem. He was sent for by the acting govern- 


tonga, an island discovered by the good Wil! 
jams. He had known and converse! with po 
Mr. Williams; and his object in coming to the 
museum in the Old Jewry was, that he night see, 
asa matter of rare curiosity, an idol such as he 
had been told that his fathers used to worship.” 

In acknowledging a vote of thanks the Duke 
of Argyle expressed himself in the following 
terms : 

“T should much rather have heard a vote of 
thanks to those Rev. gentlemen who, albeit not 
members of our own particular section of Christ's 
Church, have not hesitated to come forward on 
this occasion to codperate in our common ob 
ject of securing the diffusion of the blessed Gos- 
pel to all the lands of the heathen, until the 
whole world shall be knit together in Christian 
fellowship and brotherhood.” 

The Duke is an accomplished and truly liber- 
al-minded man. He adheres to the Established 
Church of Scotland; but respects the Free 
Church, and has occasionally communicated with 
Episcopalians : but, will it be believed! having 
in an historical work on Presbyterianism said 
something of Scottish Episcopacy distastetul to 
a Scotch bishop, that important personage issucd 
something like a writ of excommunication against 
his Grace ! 

NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Marquess of Cholmondely presided at the 
69th anniversary of this Society—the first insti 
tution for the distribution of the Holy Scriptures 
The noble chairman was supported by three geu 
erals, several captains, and other persons of di: 
tinction. He mentioned that the Society had been 
formed in 1780, at the time of the Gordon riots 
(“No Popery”). A camp was then formed in 
the Park ; and the horrible license of that camp 
prompted certain religious persons to attempt a 
reformatory process. Since then the operations 
of the Society had been carried on with various 
suecess. The Report established the following 
facts : 

Bibles and Testaments to the army, 1,541; to 
troops of the East India Company, 500; to thirty 
of her Majesty's ships, 1,276; 100 to naval chap- 
lains for appropriation ; 80 to Capt. Sir Edward 
Parry for convalescent seamen leavitig hospital 
to merchant seamen, 16,276 ; 200 to a Agent at 
Valparaiso; nearly 3,000 to watermen, barge- 
men, and boatmen. The total distribution ex- 
ceeding 23,000 copies. The income £2,439; the 
expenditures £2,437. 

The existence of this Society is certainly one of 
those anomalies which excite deep reflection. Its 
very name isa paradox. It would seem to sug- 
gest another Bible, of which the Society was the 
distributor : if not so, its object would seem to 
be 
“To reconcile impossibilities, and make them kiss. 
Withal, there is an “order” that every soldier 
should carry his Bible! but as money-rates have 
not been taken for them this order is a dead let 
ter. Surely it is not so strange that the Italian 
ban ‘it should seek the sanction of the Virgin for 
his sanguinary expeditions, and offer to her a 
portion of the spoils, as that British soldiers 
should carry about with them the Word of Peace. 
It is, however, a fact, “contrarious” though it 
be, that in the British army and navy, and among 
the troops in the East India Company's service, 
are some of the most devoted followers of the 
Prince of Peace. AGRICOLA. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Mancuester, May 11, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Indenendent. 





time made a very left-handed reference to “ac- 

' counts of Religious Societies ;’—thus : 

wrong in the chairman, who was an Episcopa- 

lian, to preside there; and Lord Ashley, whose | 

praise was ‘in all the churches, was also to be 

condemned. Mr. Jordan announced a donation 

of £50, which had been placed at his disposal ; j 

. ‘ a ; *| to giv the li ks, They made up- 

in consequence of the Bishop's interdict. wards of £2,000 Ao oe + wep ne of tha 
JUBILEE OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. great geen ey _ or escaped all the ba 

The Jubilee meeting of this Society was held | ‘ rium to whic other similar societies Were su 

ses out of th 
on the evening of the Sth, at Exeter Hall. L. M. jected. They paid all their expenses of the 


profits, and therefore the public had no right to 
Peto, Esq., M.P., presided. [The chairman is pry into the accounts, and to find fault with their 
one of the largest employers of labor in the 


those great books they sold, and the profits they 


gained by selling the great books enabled them P 


understand it, they may offe 
mittee of the Whole, and thy 


But all agree the question is decided that vi 
Navigation Laws are peticl, pe, ong 
the old Thirteen Co 


Massachusetts, and you will find c 
complaint—-the sour will find the burden of their 


The repeal of the Navigation Laws passed the 


“It had been said, that a great book was a | Lords on the second reading by a majority of 10! It 
great evil, and therefore they gave away little | ¥** done after two nights of hard struggle. ‘The vote 
books ; but they published great books, too, and | WS not taken until five o'clock inthe morning. It has 

HM yet to pass athird reading and be signed by the Queen 
before itis finished ; but the grand fight was understood 


0 be on the second reading. On the third reading, as J 


r amendments in Com- 
‘” proxies don’t count. 


You have but to look into the Public Records of 


lonies, and particularly those of 


management and expenditure.” 
world. He is the son of his own deeds; and 
amidst vast engagements has shown an extraor- 
dinary regard to the welfare of the laborers. 


It is to be hoped that some man of business, or 
“accountant,” will deal roundly with that most 
unsound “therefore.” 





The Bishop of Norwich some time since bore 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (ESTABLISHED) MISSIONARY 


ree of Colonial di — 

the abominable Navigation Laws, The nt on = 
Mother Country to strangle by law the rising com- 
mercial power of her Colonies was an early, constant 
uninterrupted warfare between them, attended by an 
overbearing tyrannical spirit on the part of England, 
rotests, resistance, 


public and honorable testimony to the generous 
and thoughtful liberality of Mr. Peto, in pro: id-| 
ing for the spiritual wants of the railway laborers 
employed on the Eastern Counties’ line.) The 
chairman's speech bore immediately upon the ques- 
tion, “What is it we can do for the masses of 
our fellow countrymen?” He characterized the 
current popular literature, and its influences; 
and from the survey drew motives for exertion 
in the line of the Society's labors. He gave 
the following interesting anecdote : 


“ About four years ago a workman in my own 
employment, who ri he threatened to be dis- 
e 


ASSOCIATION. 

_ It will be remembered, that upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Scottish Church, all the missionaries 
cast in their lot with the Free Church: Dr. Duff, 
in Calcutta, abandoning establishments built up 
by himself—schools, library, and even books 
and philosophical instruments, which had been 
personal donations to himself. The accomplished 


home, by way of the Holy Land, when he heard 
of the movement; and he had at Jerusalem to 


* This minister was, I believe, a missionary in the 
Mysore, and the author of a very admirable series of 








several times on account of his bad hab- 
its, and who always wanted to have another N. 0. 





a a Sy nes a ee 


and visited by unceasing efforts 
es oe fighting, on the part 


things that were, 
and so bitter a struggle is at length destroyed. I say 
the root—for our Navigation Laws are an offpring, 
and I have no doubt they will soon follow; just as 
ee as on American Co; 

cannot bring myself to believe that after @ contest 
waged by our fathers from 1680 to 1783 against the 
principle on which they are founded, including sighe 
: ar—after 1782 to 1849. 
Dr. Wilson, too, of Bombay, was on his way ks in so many ways, from 


which 
the sepeal of the Navigation Laws is enough for one 
letter. Yours 


the Colonies. But, 
’ will soon be numbered with the 
and the root and source of so long 


can get at them ; for 


laws and by treaties, seeking their repeal by Eng- 


land—that now, when all we have asked and more has 


granted, that the United States should hug this 


old relic of a barbarous age—! say, I cannot believe it 


This orld at present is full of news 
sg uorny form ; and besides, I think 


Ss truly. 
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the children—the right to labor for the welfare 
of the Great West. We have men in the Weg. 
and preachers, too—such as they are. He de. 
scribed a noted preacher, whom he heard describe 
a mediator. All nature, he said, had mediators . 
in the vegetable kingdom you see a plant grow 
up and then die; and it was the vital power tha; 
made it die—and the mediator that made it |iy, 
again. What can such preachers do towards the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ ! 


notwithstanding its absurdities, some elements of 
power. It supplies grand and sublime concep- 
tions. It meets in some degree the want of the 
human mind, which was intended to be satisfied 
only by God. It also allows a very great simi- 
larity of language to that of true piety, in regard 
to the all-pervading presence and power of God, 
communion with God, dependence on God, and 
so on. It favors a certain kind of poetic inspi- 
ration. Add to this that it requires no self-denial, 
no humiliation, no repentance, no compunctions| We have no further need of lectures agains, 
of conscience, and that it flatters human nature, | Roman Catholic schools and teachers. Give y: 
and may be reached by one of several methods | Yankee teachers and we will eat up all the Ro. 
of philosophizing, and it is not to be denied that | manist schools by the immeasurable superiority 
Pantheism has in it the elements of great power. | of our methods of instruction. ; 


The 4 ndependent, on surance psa per a belie 


F They say, in the language adopted by-the Board 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


. CONGREGATIONAL GENERAL MEETINGS, 


as our own, proceeded directly or indirectly from | “ There is one element of the Presbyterian sys- 
Mr. Treat, or from anybody else at the “ Mis- ton, ay me pcos a which is so foreign? the 
sionary House,” we may as well say, once for | * ole genius oO} regatic ism, that two 
at Brooklyn in 1845, “that slaveholding does | all, that we are-quite competent to write our own | (qn Ofer is thePtenleney toy Conn tat ee: 
not always, in their opinion, involve individual editorials, such as they are, and that our editorial | astical power in the hands of a few. In the 
guilt in such a manner as to exclude every per- | columns, instead of being at the service of any | Presbyterian Church the government of each 
son implicated therein from Christian fellowship.” | Pe?80n or corporation, however great or good, are | cougregation—(for, strictly speaking, there are 
p. 107. But they do ask, in regard to the in- | at OUr Own service only. ys pre te dy scfm froah 4 at beg ow. 
struction of slaveholding converts, “If this re- ++ ee ee ee 
cent convert be connected with the system of THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


ment of each congregation is yested in a bench . : 
of elders, who ait bit eihedabie to their constitu- | tthe chair. Rev. Daniel Huntington read a part 
Slavery, what can be more natural and proper indi 
than a discreet and friendly inquiry into the na- The result of French intervention in the affairs of | the rotary principle has of 
Italy is not yet fully ascertained. It would seem that 


ents, except indirectly, in some instances, where | of the 2d chapter of Isaiah, and offered prayer. 
ture of his views in regard to this institution 
the National Assembly, the French people, and the 


ary late been introduced. | Rev. George C. Beckwith, the Secretary, read an 
The principle of Congregationalism, on the other | abstract of the Annual Report. The receipts of 
And they do affirm that “in all ordinary cases” people, 
the missionary in his personal instruction of such | *™yY had been deceived by the Administration as to 


He referred to the militia system, and averred, 
that as a part of the war system, it could not be 
defended. Asa means Of support of the law, it 
is a question whether some more effective meth- 
od cannot be devised, less costly and less injuri- 
ous. He quoted from numerous official reports, 
showing that it is impossible, until public opin- 
ion is changed, to sustain any militia system in 
Massachusetts ; and he called upon the govern- 
ment of the State now to conform its legislation 
to the public mind, and substitute a police con- 
genial with the spirit of the age, to preserve the 
public peace, simple, unostentatious, cheap, effec- 
tive, and forming no part of the war system. 


is a tendency to 
whatever may be 
influence upon 
habits of though 
produced in the 
carried into the 
habit of mechan 
Common-schools 
the most promisin 
of the Sabbath 
commend the Sab 
the friends of the 
more highly than 
ual advantages 0 


Poston Anniversaries. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 











This Society held its 21st annual meeting on 
Monday evening, May 28th, in Park-street Meet- 
ing-house. In the absence of the President, Hon. 


The-emveral General filets, Conteronces, amt Wittum Jay, Rev. Dr. Waterbury was called 


Con of Congregationalists in the United 
States, hold their stated meetings for the year as fol- 
lows: 

Towa x 5 at Davenport, June 7. 
Rhode Island “ Consoc., at Providence, June 12. 
Connecticut _“ Assoc., at Salisbury, June 19. 
Vermont “ Conven., at St. Johnsburg, Jane 12. 
Maine * Confer., at Bath, June 25. 
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hand. is that of the perfect independence and ; d th j 
equality of the brotherhood of each particular = tae ee a sorte hace oa 


Massachusetts “ Assoc. at Roxbury, 
New York ted at Pulaski, 
New Hampshire at Plymouth, 


—-ee——__ 


THE CHOCTAW MISSION—AGAIN. 


The discussion which has been opened con- 
cerning the mission so long sustained by the 
American Board among the Choctaws, is not only 
important in reference to the greatness of the in- 
terests which the question involves, but equally 
important in reference to’the necessity of an ear- 
What may be the present state of 
the correspondence between the missionaries and 
the Prudential Committee—what measures the 
Committee have taken to effect a removal of the 
difficulty—we are not informed. But it is obvious 
that, in one way or another, the question must 
It is desirable that the sub- 
ject be fully discussed, and that all its bearings 
be fairly understood, before the meeting of the 
For this 
reason it is, that we have given to the question, 
of late, so prominent a place in our columns. It 
is a question not of curiosity, butof duty—not of 
abstract speculation, but of business actually on 


ly decision. 


soon be disposed of. 


Board at Oswego in September next. 


hand. 


We return then to the “ New England Man” 
in the Philadelphia Christian Observer, from 
whose censures on the article in which we open- 
ed this discussion some extracts have already 
That we may do that writer no in- 
jnstice, and may give a fair hearing to his side 
of the question, we, will permit him to speak for 
himself on what seems to us the main point of 


been given. 


his communication. 


The assumptions and insinuations of this arti- 
cle, are farther from the truth, if possible, than the 
statements to which I have called attention. The 
writer assumes throughout, that the views and 
feelings of the patrons of the Board are in favor 


of the policy recommended by Mr. Treat’s letter 


The patrons of the Board are no doubt opposed 
But it by no 
means follows that they are in favor of the novel 
and unscriptural rule of discipline contemplated 
{f the intelligent and pious 
supporters of the Board were truly represented 
in its last meeting, they are decidedly opposed to 
the disorganizing measures supported by The In- 
dependent. The overwhelming vote rejecting Mr. 
Blanchard’s resolutions should satisfy the gentle- 
men of The Independent that they are not the repre- 
sentatives of the intelligence and principles of that 
Board, or of the New England Churches, and that 
they have misrepresented both, in their special 
They also be- 
tray a wantof candor. They seem tojabor to 
have in view. 
They evidently wish to employ the Board as 
their instrument to introduce a rule of discipline 


to Slavery, and desire its removal. 


in Mr. Treat’s letter. 


pleading for their favorite ism. 


conceal the great object the 


into the Church for which there is no authorit 


in the Scriptures ; and yet they dare not avow it 


in a manly and open manner.” 

As to the style and temper of the foregoing 
paragraph, we say nothing. We pass at once to 
the point on which the whole paragraph turns. 
What is “the policy recommended by” the Pru- 
dential Committee in the document which has 
been industriously spoken of in various quarters 
as if it was only “ Mr. Treat’s letter!’ What is 
“the novel and unscriptural rule of discipline 
contemplated” in that document ? 


ent.” 

The point in debate between the missionaries 
and the Committee may be ascertained by refer- 
ring to the documents laid before the Board by 
the Committee at the annual meeting, and print- 
ed in the 39th Report, pp. 80—112. The breth- 
ren of the Choctaw mission profess to be entirely 
“neutral” on the question whether the institu- 
tion of Slavery as it exists among the Choctaws, 
and as it is ordained and upheld by the laws of 
that people, is right or wrong. “ Neutrality” is 
the word which they use to define their position— 
“neutrality” in regard to the character of Slav- 
ery “as a civil institution.” Their profession is 
that they do not “meddle” with the moral char- 
acter of the enactments by which the Choctaws 
as a State pretending to civilization, seize upon a 
human being in the innocence and helplessness 
of infancy and decree that he shall be a slave for 
ever. And their complaint is, ‘‘ We apprehend 
that something more than we have ever done is 
now called for. something that is in advance of 
all that has been proposed and effected by us, 
which shall be positive and tangible, and which 
shall go directly to check a pro-slavery spirit, 
and to bring the system itself to an end.”—p. 95. 
Such a complaint implies distinctly that they 
have never done anything tending “directly to 
check a pro-slavery spirit.” On the other hand 
the Committee insist that it devolves on the mis- 
sionaries, in common with all the ministers of 
Christ, to show in their preaching the applica- 
tion of the law of love to the institution of Slay- 
ery. They admit that as to the “when, or where, 
or how,” the missionary must judge for himself. 
“ He has been sent forth,” they say, “ because 


¢he-is thought to possess the wisdom, integrity 


and zeal which are needful for this very work ; 
and far be it from us to encroach upon his law- 
ful prerogative. But that the work must be done 
in some wav, and at some time and place; that 
it must be done in the name and fear of the God 
of missions, is to us very clear.” Here then is 
the point of collision. On the one hand the mis- 
sionaries hold a position of “neutrality” in re- 
gard to Slavery. They have never thrown the 
simple weight of their personal influence against 
that palpable and monstrous injustice. They 
have never told the Choctaws that the conver- 
sion of human beings into merchandise is regard- 
ed with abhorrence by the general sense of 
Christendom—an abhorrence justified by the 
prineiples of the Christian religion. Not to speak 
of what might have been expected of them 
simply as ministers of Christ, or of what 
might have been expected of them as mission- 
aries sent forth and sustained by Christians 
in these free States of the North,—they have 
not done what they were required to do by 
their allegiance as ministers of the Presbyterian 
Chareh. They have not said to the Choctaws 
as the General Assembly says to the whole world, 
“We consider the voluntary enslaving of one 
part of the human race by another as a gross 
violation of the most precious and sacred rights 
of human nature; as utterly inconsistent with the 
iaws of God, which are to love our neighbors as 
ourselves; and as totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ, 
which enjoins that all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” In a word they have not,as yet, done 


June 26. 
Aug. 22. 
Ang. 28. 


The answer 
to this question will show what are “the disor- 
ganizing measures supported by The Independ- 


a convert, “may give utterance, at some time and 
in some way, to the opinions which he himself 
has derived from God’s holy word.”—p, 108. 
While they admit that “it is clearly wrong to 
say that no slaveholder shall be admitted to the 
Church of Christ,” they deny that slaveholders 
should be received “ without inquiry as to their 
views and feelings in regard to Slavery.” They 
admit that upon such an inquiry the slaveholder 
may give entire satisfaction. ‘ But on the other 
hand,” they say, “it may appear that, while pro- 
fessing to have the love of Christ in his heart, he 
holds and treats those for whom Christ died with 
a selfish spirit and for selfish purposes, thus 
showing that he has not compassed the length 
and breadth of the law of love, and therefore 
showing that he needs to be more perfectly taught 
in the right way of the Lord.” And they add, 
“For admitting such an one to the privileges of 
the people of God, especially in the advanced 
stage at which your mission has arrived, we 
know of no warrant whatever.”—p. 108. So in 
regard to the treatment of slaveholding church 
members, the Committee say, “If there are any 
in your churches at the present time whose views 
on the subject of Slavery are inconsistent with 
the law of love, it would appear to be your office 
to bring them, so far as in you lies, to entertain 
sentiments which are scriptural and correct.” 
And on this particular topic they declare their 
views explicitly in a paragraph which we copy 
entire. 

“In the application of discipline to this class 
of persons, we conceive it to be your duty 
to set your faces against all overt acts which are 
manifestly unchristian and sinful in their char- 
acter. Denying, as we do, that there can be, 
morally and scripturally, any right of property in 
any human being, unless it be in consequence of 
crime, and holding that the slave is always to be 
treated as a man, we suppose that whatever is 
done in plain and obvious contravention of these 
-| doctrines may properly receive the notice of 
yourselves and your sessions. Hence if the mas- 
ter treat his slaves with inhumanity and oppress- 
ion; if he keep from them the knowledge of 
God’s holy will; if he sell them as articles of 
merchandise ; if he disregard the sanctity of the 
marriage relation ; if he trifle with the affections 
of parents, and set at nought the claims of child- 
ren on their natural protectors; and in all analo- 
gous cases, he fairly brings himself within the 
reach of that power which is given to the Church 
for the edifying of the body of Chris.” 

Here then is that “ novel and unscriptural rule 
of discipline” which so terrifies the Observer's 
“ New England Man”—discipline not for having 
the power or sustaining the relation of a master, 
not even for holding opinions about Slavery that 
shock an unsophisticated moral sense, but only 
for “overt acts which are manifestly unchristian 
and sinful.” The application of church disci- 
pline to the definite acts of oppression which the 
Committee enumerate in the paragraph above 
quoted, is held to be “novel and unscriptural !” 
This remarkable “ New England Man” thinks 
that the intelligent and pious supporters of the 
Board, generally, are very far from agreeing with 
the “novel,” “unscriptural,” and “ disorganiz- 
ing” policy proposed by the Committee. He 
thinks that we are guilty of a most unwarranted 
assumption when we represent the Committee as 
supported by the general sentiment of their con- 
stituents. And to prove that we are in the wrong, 
he refers to the fate of Pres. Blanchard’s resolu- 


tions, which he chooses to represent as exhibiting 
our views and those of the Committee. The 
truth is that Pres. Blanchard’s resolutions, in- 
stead of expressing views coincident with those 
which the Committee had expressed in their com- 
munication to the Choctaw mission, were, on one 
material point at least, directly opposite. His 
first resolution was, “ That this Board distinctly 
admits and affirms the principle, that slaveholding 
is a practice which ts not to be allowed in the 
Christian Church.” The Committee on the con- 
trary recognize the distinction—and a most im- 
portant one it is—between Slavery and slave- 
holding; and they say expressly, “If a person 
may be the legal owner of slaves and yet be free 


Trom all blame in the sight of God, then it is clear- 


ly wrong to say that no slaveholder shall be ad- 
mitted into the Church of Christ.” 

But what have we done, or proposed, that has 
so moved the sensibilities of this “ New England 
Man?’ What “disorganizing” policy have we 
recommended in the article which opened this 
discussion? In that article—those of our read- 
ers who preserve their papers, will find it in The 
Independent for April 12—we simply adverted to 
the inconveniences and incongruities involved in 
the relation of the Choctaw Mission to the Ameri- 
can Board, and suggested a plan by which the 
impending difficulty may be got rid of without 


parties. The missionaries to the Choctaws are 
“Qld School” Presbyterians, under the headship 
of the’ “Old School” General Assembly ; and 
their churches are “Old School” Presbyterian 
churches. Their doctrine of “neutrality” in 
regard to Slavery, discordant as it is with the 
moral sense of the North and with the doctrine 
of the Presbyterian Church, announced and reite- 
rated by its supreme judicatory, is nevertheless a 
doctrine which the “Old School” Presbyterian 
hody knows how to tolerate in the States con- 
liguous to the Chociaw Nation; “ because of the 
hardness of their hearts.” No possible benefit 
can result from retaining these missionaries in 
their connection with the American Board, and 
attempting to coerce them into the adoption of 
the views which are generally held by the con- 
tributors to that Board. For these reasons we 
suggested the propriety and expediency of an 
amicable negotiation with the Foreign Mission- 
ary Board of the “Old School” Presbyterian 
Church, that the mission may be peacefully 
transferred from its existing relations, which are 
likely to become very uneasy, to other relations 
which will be far more congenial. If any addi- 
tional argument were needed to commend our 
proposal to all the parties concerned, the fact— 
which we did not think of at the time—that the 
Presbyterian Board has a mission of its own 
among the Choctaws, would be sufficient. And 
is it for this proposal that we are censured—we 
had almost said reviled—after such a fashion in 
the eolumns of the Observer? The readers of 
that paper, be it remembered, were not enlight- 
ened by a single hint as to the nature of, the 
proposal we had made. 

To the intimation that our proposal was not 
made in good faith, we will not reply. 

But there is another insinuation which runs 
through the communication in the Observer, and 





which it may not be improper for us to notice. 


anything “directly to check a pro-slavery spir-|The “New England Man” says of our article, 
it.” On the other hand, the Committee insist “This piece of elaborate misrepresentation ap- 
that this position of “neutrality” in regard to | pears as a leading editorial in a paper in which 


Slavery ought not to be maintained any longer. 


Rev. Messrs. Leonard Bacon, Jas. R. (Jos. P.] 


They say, * When we consider the age of your |Thompson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun., announce to 
mission, its remarkable success, the strong hold | the public their ‘ sole responsibility as editors. 
it has gained upon the Choctaw Nation, it does | They, of course, if not the writers, appear as the 


appear to us that if the time has not yet come to | endorsers of the 
hold up, in some way, the great law of love in 
its obvious relation to the subject, we may well 


ask, ‘When will that time come * "—p. 106. 


What then is “the policy recommended by” 


the Committee in “Mr. Treat’s letter’? The 
reader sees what it is. What is “the novel and 


unseriptural rule of discipline” which the letter 
is said to contemplate? Is it proposed that mas- 
ters of slaves shall be excommunicated simply 
because they are masters? Is it proposed that 
the mere possession of power on the part of the 


master shall be considered as an offense for 
which he must be excluded from the Church * 
Not at all. On the conttary, the Committee say 
expressly, “ A system of Slavery, like that which 
we are now considering, we believe to be always 


; article in question.” Accord- 
ingly, throughout the communication a distinc- 
tion is observed between “the writer” and the 
editors. In this way an insinuation is involved 
which is about as generous as if we should an- 
nounce the name of the editor of the Observer 
with an insinuation that in the communication 
signed “A New England Man” 
written under that mask a letter ¢ 
this writer thinks that the 


he has only 





the object of the intervention ; and the proceedings of 
the National Assembly confirm what we have all 
along said—that France would not become a party to 
the restoration of the Pope to temporal sovereignty, 
nor suffer her ministry to play a double game. The 
chances of such a restoration are greatly diminished 
by the present aspect of things in Hungary and Ger- 
many. Austria has enough to do at home. 

The valor of the Romans is eliciting the tardy com- 
mendation of the secular press. It should excite the 
liveliest enthusiasm, and doubtless would, if the Pope 
and the Roman Catholic Church were not so nearly 
involved in the issue of this struggle for republican 
independence. 

Should Pius IX be restored to temporal sovereignty 

over a people who have cast him out, the blame will 
rest in no small measure upon Christians in these 
United States, who, when informed a few years since, 
that the way was open for acting powerfully upon 
Italy with the Bible and the newspaper press, through 
the native agency of the Christian Alliance, failed to 
supply the means, and so to provide for the very exi- 
gency which has now arisen. Many seem to think 
that there is no call for active Christian agency at the 
seat of the Papacy, but that Rome is to be the thea- 
ter of special divine judgments, of which all true 
Christians shall be admiring spectators; in other 
words, that Rome is to be a field for retribution and 
not for grace. But though the Papacy is doomed, 
Italy and her people, the very city of St."Peter, may 
be regenerated and saved. Then let there be the most 
active Christian intervention in this crisis of her affairs ; 
let Bibles, tracts, colporteurs and evangelists be sent as 
an army of occupation to maintain Christ's kingdom 
on her soil. 
The end ig not yet. Should impending subjugation 
drive the heroic Romans to fulfil their threat of de- 
molishing St. Peter's and the Vatican, what fitter 
grave could be made for the Roman Republic than 
the ruins of those fortresses of spiritual despotism ? 
The civilized world, while lamenting the destruction 
of the works of genius and art, would be struck with 
an awe of the giant power which, chained and blinded, 
had dragged them down in its fall. In view of the 
tendency of the monuments of a corrupt church to lead 
men back to medieval superstitions, as illustrated in 
the rise of Puseyism in England, it may well be 
doubted whether mankind will ever be fairly rid of 
Popery so long as its architecture, its sculpture, and 
its paintings, remain the central attraction of the world 
of art. 


ey aan 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 


It is surprising with what confidence men will 
argue from facts assumed which five minutes’ 
investigation would show to be erroneous. Two 
examples are before us. A few weeks ago we 
alluded to the ungenerous reception which the 
Christian Register gave to the appeal of the So- 
ciety for the General Interests of Protestantism 
in France. We pointed out the connection of 
Unitarians in France with the State Church, and 
corrected the error of the Register respecting the 
exclusiveness of the Christian Alliance. {n view 
of these explanations we looked for a manly 
retraction of insinuations based upon a misunder- 
standing of facts: but after several weeks the 
editor only attempts to cover his retreat with an 
insinuation equally uncharitable and unfounded. 
“In the Christian Register of April 14 we had 
a paragraph in which there was an allusion to 
the sectarian character of the Christian Alliance, 
and the appeal to it from M. Gasparin of Paris. 
We stated our opinion that the aid which M. 
Gasparin asked was not for the general interests 
of Protestantism, but for the particudar interests 
of his orthodox party. To these statements our 
attentive friends of The Independent, on the suc- 
ceeding week, gave a flat denial, with the appli- 
cation of those epithets of courtesy which are 
sufficiently familiar to our readers without further 
quotations. They declared that the Society had 
no doctrinal basis; that any person who should 
contribute one dollar yearly to its funds was a 
member; and that it numbered some Vnitarians 
among its supporters. But Tie Independent 
knows very well that no Unitarian would be al- 
lowed any share in the management of that 
Society’s affairs, or in the disbursement of its 
funds, and it was therefore sectarian. It was 
sectarian in its representative head, the Rev. Dr. 
Baird, who classes the Unitarians of Geneva with 
Intidels, and whose late work on Religion in 
America—scattered widely by the influence of 
this very Alliance—one of the most forbearing 
and courteous in our ranks, in an article in the 
Christian Examiner for 1844, justly characterized 
as containing ‘offensive aspersions and scandal- 
ous misstatements.’ It was sectarian moreover 
in its objects, indirectly if not directly.” 

To appreciate the full force of this argument 
the reader should bear in mind that Dr. Baird 
never sustained any official relation whatever to 
the Christian Alliance, and was not even a mem- 
ber of the Society, and that it never circulated a 
copy of his valuable work. The Christian Alli- 
ance has never aimed to establish churches any- 
where, much less sectarian churches. Will the 


controversy and to the great advantage of ally Register excuse our attentiveness, and set this 


whole matter right # 

The other example is this. The Freeman’s 
Journal asserts that “Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
in, his lecture at the Broadway Tabernacle before 
the American Bible Society,” made sundry state- 
ments about the results of the Reformation in 
Germany totally at variance with the views of 
Rev. Dr. Murray before the American Protestant 
Society ; and thereupon the Journal recommends 
Mr. Thompson to “try a little penance and mor- 
tification” in view of the decline of Protestant- 
ism, This statement requires but three correc- 
tions to make it approximate the truth. 1. Mr. 
Thompson holds no such sentiments as are im- 
puted to him, and therefore could not have utter- 
ed them on the occasion referred to. 2. The 
sermon alluded to was not preached before the 
American Bible Society, but the New York Bible 
Society ; and 3. Mr. Thompson did not preach the 
sermon at all, and therefore has the most distinct, 
lively and indisputable consciousness of not 
having said anything of the kind. The dose of 
“ penance and mortification” is at the service of 
the gentleman who prescribed it. 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Rhode Island State Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers meets next Tuesday, June 12, at the 
Richmond-street Church (Rev. J. Leavitt's), Provi- 
dence. 

The General Association of Connecticut meets at 
Salisbury on Tuesday, June 19th, with the church of 
Rey. Adam Reid. The organization takes place at 
12 o'clock. By special arrangement cars leave 
Bridgeport at 7 a.m. See notice in another column. 
This will give opportunity for an interesting meeting 
at Bridgeport on Monday evening. 


THE PLAN OF UNION. 


On our first page will be found an able article 
from a western correspondent on the “ Plan of 
Union.” We are glad that the subject is attract- 
ing the attention of thinking minds at the West, 
and that there is a growing conviction of the in- 
congruity of all ecclesiastical combinations of 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. The 
practical union of Christians in sparsely settled 
districts contemplated by the author of the Re- 
port, was just what our correspondent has longed 
for—the association of Christians, without regard 
to denominational preferences, to sustain the 
preaching of the Gospel for their common bene- 
fit. But that hope, we fear, cannot yet be real- 





© himself. If|izea, One of the chief obstacles to such a union 


7 article in The Inde-\is found in formal ecclesiastical compacts like 
pendent was written by any other person than| the « Plan of Union » That plan has been to 
one of the three responsible editors, or that any | Con ; 


other person had anything to do with the prepa- 
ration of it, he is entirely mistaken. We are not| construed in 
sure that we understand exactly the point of his| the first prinei 
insinuation ; but if he meant to intimate even the | this point the 
faintest suspicion that an article published by us! of New York speaks as 


Stegationalism a plan of absorption, for no 

church can be constituted upon that plan as it is 

Practice, without sacrificing some of 

ples of ¢ tionalism. On 

Report to the General Association 
follows ; 





church. Moreover, Congregationalism, fairly in- 
terpreted, is in its very nature a system of catho- 
licity. It recognizes all societies of believers 
organized for the worship of God and the main- 
tenance of the ordinances of the Gospel, as true 
churches of Christ—provided said organizations 
are not in their nature contrary to the Word of 
God—and it acknowledges the validity of their 
ordinances. ‘The native _ of Congregational- 
ism is that of liberality. It regards ecclesiastical 
polity as of minor impartanes, and cares little 
about it, except when the rights of the people are 
assailed. These it guards with a becoming 
jealousy. 


“ Now it requires but little knowledge of human 
nature to see, that even in ecclesiastical matters, 
a principle which fosters the natural love of 
power in the minds of the few—especially if it 
pretends to a jure divino sanction—will tend to 
push itself beyond a principle which merel 
guards the rights of the many, and which is 
prone to lie dormant unless aroused by some 
threatening danger. And this tendency is pain 
fully confirmed by ecclesiastical history. 

“There is then a radical difference between 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, which 
forbids their being merged into one, or their being 
brought upon a common ecclesiastical platform. 
The systems are incompatible both in their genivs 
and in their tendencies. The attempt to coa- 
lesce them, or to combine them into one com- 
mon system, is like the joint occupancy of a 
territory by a monarchy and a democracy ; or 
like the mixing of iron and of clay in the same 
image. 

“In illustration of this remark, we need only 
refer to the 4th Article of the Plan of Union. By 
that Article, one of the fundamental principles of 
Congregationalism is sacrificed in the attempt to 
combine with Presbyterianism. The discipline 
of offenders, real or supposed, is vested primarily 
in ‘a Standing Committee, subject indeed to an 
appeal to the Presbytery or to the ‘body of the 
male communicants of the church, as the case 
may be; and in certain circumstances to a further 
appeal to the Synod or to the General Assembly ; 
or, in the case of a Congregationalist, toa mutual 
council. Now this is probably the best arrange- 
ment which could be made for church discipline 
in a mixed church under the Plan of Union. But 
it involves the sacrifice of one of the first prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, and of one of the 
dearest rights of individuals under that system; 
viz., the principle that the church—the assem- 
bled brotherhood—is the only tribunal instituted 
by Christ, and the right of every accused person 
to have a hearing before the Church. In some 
Congregational churches, a committee, in mat- 
ters of discipline, act the part of a grand jury— 
the part of inquiry and presentment; but here 
the committee are constituted a court, to try the 
cause and to give judgment, and whoever appeals 
from their decision must appear before the 
church with the weight of that decision and the 
influence of the committee against him. 

“ Still further; such a provision, instead of 
promoting peace and harmony in a church, must 
be itself an occasion of discord. If ‘a congre- 
gation, consisting partly of those who hold the 
Congregational form of discipline and partly of 
those who hold the Presbyterian form,’ should at 
the outset, in the spirit of Christian liberality, 
determine to adopt exclusively the form of the 
majority, their interests would be blended, and 
there would be no occasion for misunderstand- 
ing. But the article under consideration recog- 
nizes two classes of individuals, with distinct 
rights and privileges, in the same ehurch; and 
perpetuates the distinction between them by 
name upon the church records, and in connec- 
tion with the most delicate of all church proced- 
ures, This is unfavorable to harmony. 
“Another principle of Congregationalism is 
compromised by the fourth Article—that of the 
independence of particular churches. The stand- 
ing committee of a mixed church may depute one 
of their own number to attend the Presbytery, 
and ‘he may have the same right to sit and act 
in the Preshytery a ruling elder of the Prac. 
byterian Church” This provision has been prac- 
tically so construed, that churches organized 
upon this plan have been claimed as belonging 
to the Presbytery, and in some instances the 
records of such churches have been sent up to 
the Presbytery to be examined, in violation of 
the very first principle of a Congregational 
church. The statistics of such churches also 
have been reported in the official documents of 
the Presbyterian Church, as if all mixed churches 
were an integral part of that body. 

“A strict construction of the plan would not 
warrant such results. The churches described 
in Art. 4 are not required to send delegates to the 
Presbytery or to recognize the Presbytery offi- 
cially in any manner, except in certain cases of 
appeal. Still a provision is made for bringin 
such churches into a close connection wit 
neighboring Presbyteries, at the option of stand- 
ing committees, who are thus brought under a 
strong temptation to magnify their office. 

“ The actual operation of the plan in this re- 
spect has been to bring a large number of churches 
which were mainly Congregational into connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church. It has been 
computed that not less than two thousand churches 
formed by Congregationalists west of the Hud- 


ployed; some the whole and some a part of the 
year. The publications issued and chiefly put 
in circulation have equalled about five millions 
of 12mo pages. Some pleasing returns have 
been received from the publications of the Soci- 
ety that have been sent to all the American mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. A history was given 
of the premium offered for the best Review of 
the Mexican War. The premium was awarded 
to Rev. Abiel A. Livermore, of Keene; but the 
author being out of the country, its publication 
has been delayed. In the meantime, an able 
Review by Judge Jay has been published; and 
already three editions, each of about 2000 copies, 
have been circulated. The Report then refer- 
red tothe praiseworthy and encouraging efforts 
of the friends of Peace in Europe, in which our 
own honored countryman, Evimvu Burritt, has 
borne so important a share—including the Inter- 
national Convention at Brussels, and the prepar- 
ations now making for a grand Convention in 
Paris, in August, in which it is earnestly hoped 
that there may be a large and worthy delegation 
of the friends of Peace in the United States. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., was then introduced as 
the only speaker of the occasion. Mr. Sumner 

commenced with a brilliant portraiture of Peace 
as the source of the blessings promised at the 
advent of the Savior, and for which the noble 
sisterhood of Societies this week arrayed are la- 
boring. 

He then considered the question of the practi- 
cability of the objects of the Society. All the 
great efforts that have been made for the removal 
of evils have in their turn been deemed vision- 
ary, and the Utopias of our age have been the 
realities of the next: but he argued that the 
cause of Peace does not require a reconstruction 
of human nature, but that the putting away of 
war by the commonwealth of nations, as an ar- 
biter of right, is as practicable as it would be 
beneficent. He laid out of view the questions of 
the right of self-defence, the right of revolution, 
the right of taking life for crime, as not perti- 
nent to the question of international peace. He 
was free tosay that he recognized the necessity of 
resisting piracy and violence, and that wherever 
liberty was struggling for right there his heart's 
sympathies were kindled. He treated of war 
and the war system as a means of adjudication 
of international controversies among the com- 
monwealth of nominally Christian nations, who 
unite in upholding that code of rules which is 
called the Law of Nations. They are inde- 
pendent politically; but they do acknowledge 
this law of nations as a common superior. It is 
the supreme authority of the commonwealth of 
Christian nations. It is to them what the Federal 
Constitution is to our thirty States. And this law 
has distinctly established an arbiter of internation- 
al disputes—that is, by war, by Wager of Battle ; 
and it has established a set of rules, called the 
laws of war. He would not call it a practice or 
a custom, but an institution, established and reg- 
ulated as the arbiter of right between nations. 
It is only in this light that we see clearly its 
mingled folly and wickedness. The supreme 
law has established judicial tribunals to settle 
controversies between towns, and between coun- 
ties, and between States; but beyond this the 
tribunal is changed, and the supreme law has es- 
tablished war as the arbiter. Imagine what sad 
effects, if war had been the arbiter of disputes 
between towns and between States in our country. 
ttuw much more ealemitous and wide-spread is 
this arbitrament in the case of nauons. History 
has recorded the dreadful effects of private wars 
and trial by battle in the Dark Ages. He quoted 
from the decree of King John, of France, pro- 
hibiting private wars, ‘ vengeances and counter- 
vengeances,” as a model of a proper decree of 
the commonwealth of nations to put down the 
system of international “ vengeances and coun- 
ter-vengeances,” called war. The trial by battle 
stood its ground longer; it was sanctioned by the 
forms of religion. Yet now no man would un- 
dertake its apology, or applaud as honorable the 
feats of arms it produced. Yet it defies human 
sagacity to draw the distinction between the an- 
cient trial by battle between individuals and the 
great trial of battle between nations, which is 
called war. 

The whole object of civil government has been 
said to be to administer justice ; and the great ob- 
ject of the laws of the commonwealth cf nations 
is to maintain justice between nations. O! said 
he, if I could by pen or voice convey the depth 








son, have been gradually transferred, in whole 
or in part, to the Presbyterian body.” 


Hence the Central Watchman, Cincinnati, speaks 
of “the Congregational Church” as “an associa- 
ted department of the PresbyterianChurch.” Hence 
also.in Some parts of the West there is a pecu- 
liar horror of distinctive Congregationalism, al- 
though the Plan of Union itself evidently con- 
templated the independent existence of Presby- 
teries and of Congregational Associations or other 
Congregational bodies upon the same soil, and in 
friendly communication with each other. But in 
its practical operation the Plan of Union has 
been destructive of the organic vitality of Con- 
gregationalism. Nor has its evil working been 
altogether on one side, In the language of the 
Report— 7 


“It has been prejudicial also to the integrity 
of the Presbyterian Church. The provision just 
referred to, viz., that the standing committees of 
churches of a mixed character should be entitled 
to a representation in Presbytery, and should 
consequently form in part the basis of represen- 
tation in the General Assembly, is in violation of 
the spirit, if not of the letter, of the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church, which declares that 
the General Assembly ‘shall represent in one 
body all the particular churches of this denomi- 
nation” It appears that in the Synod of the 
Western Reserve, at the time of the excision, 
‘there was one Presbytery with only one Pres- 
byterian Church, another with two; and in the 
whole Synod, containing one hundred and thirty- 
nine churches, there were only twenty-five, or at 
most thirty Presbyterian churches, and one hun- 
dred and nine Congregational churches, or | 
churches of a mixed character. (Min. Gen. | 
Ass. 1837, p. 452.) 

“ Here was injustice to both parties. Congre- 
gationalists were reckoned as Presbyterians, and 
lost many of their distinctive characteristics ; 
and an anomaly was introduced into the Pres}y- 
terian Church which impaired its unity. 

“In these circumstances we cannot greatly 
wonder that the Assembly passed a resolution in 
these words: ‘ As the “ Plan of Union” adopted 
for the new settlements, in 1801, was origindly 
an unconstitutional act on the part of that As- 
sembly—these important standing rules having 
never been submitted to the Presbyteries—and as 
they were totally destitute of authority as jro-\ 
ceeding from the General Assocjation of Consec- 
ticut, which is invested with no power to legis- 
late in such cases, and especially to enact liws 
to regulate churehes not within her limits: and 
as much confusion and irregularity have arisen 
from this unnatural and unconstitutional system 
of union, therefore, it is resolved that the Ae of 
the Assembly of 1801, entitled a “ Plan of Unian,” 
be, and the same is hereby abrogated.’ 

“ We would not attempt to justify the matner 
of proceeding on the part of the Assembly indis- 
solving this contract, though the measure ilself 
must in the end be beneficial to both parties. An 
instrument of such doubtfyl interpretation is 
more fitted to destroy harmony than to proluce 
it” 

We do not advocate the sudden and vielent 
disruption of existing ecclesiastical relations ; 
but we would recommend to Congregationalists 
in the newer settlements, while they cheerfully 
cooperate with all the disciples of Christ for the 
interests of religion in any way which Pro 
dence may indicate, to avoid any compact whi 
would bind them with a practical exclusiv 








to one denomination of Christians. 


fender of the Faith! 


of my own feelings of the folly and the wicked- 
ness of waras the sole recognized arbiter for 
this object! He gave a picture of some battle- 
field, as of Austerlitz or of Buena Vista, and 
asked for what this scene is created ;,and the 
answer.is, that this is the established system re- 
cognized by the law of nations as the arbiter of 
justice. “Ours is a damnable profession! ” was 
the recent confession of a distinguished British 
general. ‘Give them hell!” was the order writ- 
ten on a slate by a speechless, dying American 
officer. And yet this profession and this creation 
of hell upon earth is established by the common- 
wealth of nations as the sole arbiter of inter- 
nationai justice. 

He affirmed that all the visitations of Divine 
Providence bore no comparison to the calamities 
of war. The civilized world has seen three 
great Providential calamities during the past cen- 
tury—the earthquake at Lisbon, the cholera, and 
the Irish famine. All these are mitigated by the 
influx of the sweet charities which war alone 
does not allow. But war is what the common- | 
wealth of nations have agreed with each other | 
and stipulated to invoke and produce as the 
means of settling their controversies. 

Christianity revolts at the idea cf force as a 
substitute for a judicial tribunal. The sword | 
may be the instrument of justice, but it cannot | 
be the arbiter of justice. It is only recently that 
men have begun to open their eyes to the true 
character of the system of war, with all its ap- 
pendages of military preparation, military dis- 
play, and military chaplaincies. 

Our Constitution has unfortunately conferred 
upon Congress the power to appeal to the arbi- 
trament of war; and it has declared that treason 
shall consist in giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy: yet the Gospel requires—‘ If thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him; and if he thirst, give him 
drink.” And if any man shall do this in obedi- 
ence to the command of Christ, he exposes him- 
self to the penalty of the law, as a traitor to his 
country. 

As an illustration of the spirit of war, he read 
the list of the steam navy of England, most of 
the vessels built and named within a few years. 
He had copied it from the latest official publica- 
tion of the British navy : 


Acheron, 
Adder, 
Alecto, 


Salamander, 
Such is the Christian array of Victoria, De- 


He quoted from a work of Sir William Jones 
a plan for enrolling companies of men as a part 
of the civil State, to suppress riots, to maintain 
order, to protect life, and home and property, and 
preserve peace in the streets. He likened the 
war system to an image of international justice 
armed with the sword, but without the scales; 
or like a hideous Mexican idol, besmeared with 
human blood and surrounded with the stench of 
human corpses. But this image can be over- 
thrown. It stands upon wrong and folly, upon 
absurdity and wickedness, and it totters to a fall. 
The empires of antiquity, revived by Charle- 
magne and by the last effort of Napoleon, have 
ended the attempts to establish unity by force. 
Unity is the desire of humanity ; but it is not the 
unity of inequality and submission of all to one, 
but the voluntary unity of good-will and individ- 
ual fraternity—the unity promised in the declara- 
tion that there is neither Jew nor Greek, but all 
are one in Christ Jesus—the unity described by 
poets, as Beranger, Tennyson, and Bulwer, whom 
he quoted. He referred to the many confedera- 
tions, both of ancient and modern times—particu- 
larly the Helvetic Union, now of nearly five cen- 
turies’ duration ; our own happy Union of thirty 
States; the Germanic Confederation of 1815, &c., 
&c.; thus proving that unity is a law of the ad- 
vance of society, as seen in the history of soci- 
ety in Europe, from the petty tribes to the pres- 
ent aggregation of great empires. The abandon- 
ment of war as the recognized arbiter of disputes 
marks every step of the great process of crystal- 
lization. The next stage must be the confedera- 
tion of Christian nations to abolish the law of 
war. And now we seem to be pproaching this 
blessed goal. The people are outstripping the 
traditional formalities of governments, and are 
establishing relations and dependencies stronger 
than parchment treaties and diplomatic chicanery. 
Science and philanthropy have their language 
and their World Convention, showing the ten- 
dency of human society as full of hope for the 
cause of Peace. He showed that the principles 
of peace had been brought into legislative bodies, 
by the report of Mr. Legare in Congress, in 1838 ; 
by the resolutions of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in 1844; by resolutions offered in our Con- 
gress last year by Mr. Tuck; by the resolutions 
offered by M. Bouvet in the French National 
Assembly ; and by the efforts in the British Par- 
liament by one whose name is an omen of suc- 
cess—Richard Cobden. Let us go forward: we 
are not against nature, but with and for nature; 
making ourselves, according to the direction of 
Lord Bacon, her ministers and helpers. It is our 
object to aid and direct public sentiment towards 
this result—to bring nations within the rule of 
those benign laws which have already conferred 
such blessings upoa humanity, and lead the com- 
monwealth of nations to adopt that which has 
been proved so salutary and useful. 

He concluded by calling particular attention to 
the movement now going forward for the estab- 
lishment of arbitration treaties among nations. 
He showed the distinction between these methods 
and the ulterior proposition which has been ad- 
vanced of an authoritative Congress of Nations. 
It is perfectly practicable for two nations to 
agree by treaty that they will submit their dis- 
putes to arbitration, without at all conflicting 
with the idea of sovereignty ; and in the perora- 
tion he exposed with great force the nature of 
military glory. 


————-9 — 


PASTORAL ASSOCIATION, 


ciation. 
The public meeting for the discourse was held 


day afternoon. 


R. I. 
sermon, from the text— 


through all, and in you all.” 

It is only by comparing the state of society at 
considerable intervals that we become sensible 
of the magnitude of the changes that have taken 
place. Go back a little more than 200 years. 
What brought the Pilgrims to this wilderness? 


of the requirements of his Word. 
ject made them Puritans ; the second made them 
Congregationalists. Pass on a little more than 
100 years, and you see the revivals of religion 
under Edwards, and Whitefield, and their associ- 
ates, filling the land with regenerated men. 
Pass on another 100 years, and you see a man 
stand up ina Boston pulpit, and pronounce the 
belief of inspiration a mill-stone about the neck 
of piety, and the Bible and Jesus Christ two 
idols that ought to be broken in order to the 
freedom of the mind. And the question is, 
whether the author of that declaration is entitled 
to be regarded as a Christian minister! The 
preacher then stated, from a variety of authori- 
ties, the proofs of the revival and spread of Pan- 
theism within the last 50 years, as seen in the 
writings of the German philosophers, of Carlyle, 
of Fourierism, &c. He therefore thought it ap- 


pastors and watchmen in Zion to the evils grow- 
ing out of this system, that they may inquire 





how they may inform themselves on the subject, 
and may be able to meet and expose them, by a 
comparison of the doctrines of Christian Theism 
with those of Pantheism. God is spoken of in 
the Bible as personal existence, having an intel- 
ligent will, a power to choose and to plan and 
pursue an end, in the same manner that man 
possesses these qualities. The element of infin- 


and attributes. The only view of God which 
it is possible for the human mind to form is that 
of a personal God—realizing his personality 
by our own personality—possessed of a will 
guided by intellect and affected by emotion; a 
being possessed of a moral nature, capable of 
judging of the moral qualities of actions; a law- 
giver and king, whose bond of union is love. 
This idea of God was characterized as beautiful 
and sublime. 
Take away this idea, and he becomes to all 
practical purposes an unknown God. It is only 
such a God that we can fear, love, obey, hold 
communion with. This view of God as one 
makes him the central mind of the intelligent 
universe, and shows the unintelligent world as 
pervaded with God. As in the beautiful hymn 
that closes the Seasons, we have Pantheistic lan- 
guage without a Pantheistic meaning : ‘ 
“ These, as they change, Almighty Father—these 

Are but the varied God ; the rolling year 

Is full of thee! Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love,” &c. 

Between this system of Christian Theism and 
the systems of Atheism and Materialism which 
prevailed in the old French Revolution, there 
lie two systems—the one the Dualism of Pla- 
to, and the other Pantheism. This is a step in 
the retreat from Materialism. It represents all 
things as but evolutions of a presence or princi- 
ple which it calls God or the Absolute—not a 
being possessed of personal qualities, will, affee- 








tions, a plan, and the like. This system has, 


! 
i} 


iii aN PP career: 


business of the Association. 
was called to the chair. 


Hitchcock, of Amherst College. 


——2«—— 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Rev. Baron Stow, D.D., prayed. 
an address from Gov. Briggs. 


the Sabbath-school. 


schools were the railroad to the millenium. 


to the making of books. 


ries. 


free from sectarian bitterness. 
Chidlaw. 


give the last verse : 


“The Sunpay-scHoou! Earth has no name 
Worthier to fill the breath of fame : 
The untold blessings it hath shed 
Shall be revealed when worlds are fled. 
O, Thou of Bethlehem, once a child, 
Jesus! compassionate and mild, 
Approve thy work; be this the sum 
Of all our toil— Tuy k1incpom come!’ * 


AT THE WEST, 


The 3d annual meeting was held on Thursday 


After the discourse, the pastors present repair- 
ed to the upper vestry for the transaction of the 
Rev. Dr. Albro 
Rev. Dr. Worcester, of 
Salem, was appointed Second Preacher. The 
First Preacher for next year is Rev. President 


was held on Thursday morning, in Tremont 
Temple. In the unexpected and much regretted 
absence of His Excellency, Governor Briggs, 
Hon. Heman Lincoln was called to the chair. 


The chairman referred to the disappointment 
which the meeting would feel at the failure of 
In accepting the 
call to take the chair in the place of Gov. Briggs, 
he wished to bear his testimony to the value of 
While listening to the 
singing of our young friends, he had been re- 
minded of a remark which he once heard from 
the excellent Dr. Rice, ef Virginia, that these 


Rev. G. A. Oviatt, the agent of the Union for 
New England, read some extracts from the An- 
nual Report of the Union, whieh he prefaced by 
a brief statement of the A. 8. & Union, as a 
Catholic combination of the various evangelical 
denominations to accomplish a common object. 
He added a single remark in regard to the expen- 
ditures of the Society ; and that was, that the 
book or publishing branch of its operations is 
entirely self-supporting—i. e., the sale of books 
pays the expenses of the office and depositories, 
of the secretaries and editors, of the copyrights 
and printing and manufacture of books; so that 
nothing of the gifts of the churches is appropriated 
The contributions are 
employed in employing missionaries and colpor- 
teurs, in forming Sabbath-schools, and furnishing 
such as need with donations of books for libra- 


Rev. A. L, Stone, of Park-street, made a speech 
on the peculiar regard which is due to the young, 
the efforts which ought to be made for correctly 
training the infant mind, and the influence which 
an unguarded word may have upon the mind of 
a child. He honored this Society for its charac- 
ter as embracing our common Christianity, and 
for its zeal in furnishing a Christian literature 


He was followed by Rev. J. H. Towne, of 
Lowell, and by the agents, Messrs. Tousley and 


An anniversary hymn, by W. B. Tappan, was 
sung by hundreds of sweet little voices. We 


LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING EDUCATION 


This is a not very formal or strictly organized 
union of the orthodox pastors in Massachusetts ; 
the chief function of the body being to produce 
an able and seasonable sermon each year during 
the anniversary week, and sometimes to serve as 
the medium of introducing a new movement 
which is not quite sure of obtaining the sanction 
of the delegated and more formal General Asso- 


in the Central Church, Winter-street, on Tues- 
The introductory prayer was 
offered by Rev. Thomas Shepard, D.D., of Bristol, 
Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., preached the 


Epu. 4: 5, 6—* One Lord, one faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 


To form a church of regenerated men, and to 
worship God according to their own convictions 
The first ob- 


propriate to the occasion to call the attention of 


ity, applied to God as a being possessed of intel- 
ligent will, does not at all confuse, but rather 
helps and clears our conceptions of his being 


mgrning, May 31, in Park-street church. Dea- 
con W.G. Lambert presided. He said it was the 
custom of the ladies of this Society to manage 
its affairs among themselves, but at the anniver- 
sary a geAtleman was invited to preside. The 
Report of the year had been printed, and would 
;| be found in the pews, and would therefore not 
be read as a part of the exercises. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 
The Report states that the only serious diffi- 
culty the Society has to contend with is the re- 
luctance of parents to give up their daughters to 
teach at the West. Of 44 teachers that have 
been sent out, 28 are orphans. Were it not for 
parental restraint many young ladies of suitable 
qualifications would gladly engage in the service. 
They have been disappointed in not receiving the 
expected codperation from pastors and the princi 
pals of female seminaries. The larger part of 
teachers sent out have enjoyed improving health 
by the change of climate. At the present time 
there is not known among the teachers a single 
case of sickness, discontent, or discouragement 
The Committee have not been able to supply one- 
third of the applications from the West for teach- 
ers. Nearly half the applications are for teach- 
ers of the solid English branches. Massachusetts 
has furnished more than half the teachers sent; 
and a still larger proportion of the funds. Of 60 
young ladies who during the year have mani- 
fested a willingness to engage, only 11 have 
gone! The receipts of the treasury were $1216; 
expenditures $978—of which $511 was for outfit 
and expenses of teachers. Miss Sarah Tuttle is 
the Secretary: to be addressed to the care of C. 
C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston. The Report is 
printed in a pamphlet, and contains numerous ex- 
tracts of the correspondence of the teachers, 
highly interesting and encouraging. 

Rev. Mr. Stone addressed the Society on the 
great objects of Common School Education. He 
compared our schools with the seminaries which 
are selected with such care for the education of 
young princes and noblemen, the future rulers of 
the land. Every one of our common schools is 
educating sovereigns. He spoke of the tendency 
of school education to produce and diffuse equality. 
It is the school that breaks the pebble and brings 
out the priceless jewel. The aims of this Socie- 
ty to promote religious education in Common 
schools command special admiration and support. 
Rev. I. P. Langworthy, after an apology for 
speaking, said he would ask no further argument 
in favor of this Society but that every parent 
who has carefully educated his daughters, go 
and traverse the West, and inquire into the con- 
dition of the people, and they would never ob- 
ject to sending their daughters to become teach- 
ers at the West. He quoted the sayings of 
Daniel Webster, on his way to the West, ‘‘ Where 
are all these people going ** And ashe advanced 
and came upon the vast expanse of prairies, he 
exclaimed, “Where are all the people to come 
from to occupy these regions?” The speaker 
described the scenes which he had witnessed in 
traveling long distances. ‘In a distance of 30 
miles he found but two schools, and no church. 
The schools he visited ; and he was sure if any 
teacher sent out by this Society could take charge 
of one of those schools, the very first thing she 
would set herself about would be to get the child- 
ren clean. It was impossible to elevate and re- 
fine those children until they had clean hands 
and faces. He had returned home with a resolu- 
tion to urge and encourage this Society ; and 
would urge his own people to contribute for its 
support. He met one of the teachers of this So- 
ciety, and witnessed the effect which her labors 
were producing in an important community at 

the West. He described the feelings with which 

parents would contemplate their daughters devo- 

ted to the work of this Society in the West. 

Rev. A. Bullard, D. D., said it was his own 

fault if he did not know the West, for he had 

lived there almost a score of years, and had tray- 

eled at least a hundred thousand miles, and 

largely on horseback. Just before leaving home 

for this journey he had taken a journey of 1300 

miles in the little State of Missouri—400 of which 

‘were on horseback—visiting the churches and 

waste places; and he would recommend just such 

a journey to any of his city brethren who were 

afflicted with the sore throat. He was happy to 

stand up here in defence of Women’s Rights—the 


He complained 
of Woman’s Wrongs ; that no foundations were 
laid, and no bountiful provisions established any. 
where for the education of females. Where are 
the seamstresses’ libraries—the professorships 
for their education? Our colleges in the We. 
are rapidly eating out the Roman Catholic co!- 
leges; but we have no corresponding ariange- 
ments for our daughters; and our leading mey 
too often go to the nunnery for their wives, an 
then become, in high places of the land, the de. 
fenders and advocates and patrons of Romanism 

He described the bigotry of the “ Sisters o{ 
Charity.” A Sabbath-schoo! had been establish. 
ed by members of his church in the outskirts 
of the city, which had increased from time to 
time, and the building had been enlarged till it 
was 90 feet long. A few Sabbaths since the 
priest gave notice that he was going to visit 
every Roman Catholic family in that neighbor- 
héod, and destroy every book that had been fur- 
nished by the Protestant Sabbath-school : and the 
next Sabbath he gave notice that he bad done it 
Those beautiful, moroceo-bound Testaments, and 
other books, were all torn up or burnt. Now. 
he would not hurt a hair of that man’s head: he 
had no wish to impose a single civil disability 
upon this foreign priest; all he wanted was to 
be able to plant a good female school in tha; 
neighborhood. 

He dwelt upon the sad reluctance of parents at 

the East to let their children go to the West. |) 
was not the reluctance of the young people to 
meet the hardships of the West: nor because the 
parents would shrink from it themselves; but 
they can’t bear to think of letting their children- 
the daughters whom they have brought up so 
delicately—go where they would have no carpet 
on the floor. He said, you may withhold you: 
children from the West; you may shrink from 
sending them to exert a good influence in the 
formation of society ; but you will not be able to 
keep your sons from going to the West to make 
money : and they will be there without the hal- 
lowing and refining influences which you have 
refused to send. He dwelt long and earnestly on 
this sin of parents in withholding their daughters 
as complained of by the Society in the Report 
The hope of the West is the pious education o/ 
the youth of the West. He wanted no man o: 
woman to go to the West for the sake of doing 
good if they were afraid of a log cabin, or of an 
uncarpeted floor. On his late tour he staid with 
a brother minister who had but one room. The) 
all slept there; the wife carded and spun the 
wool with which she and her household were 
clothed; and the cooking was done there ; the 
bread baked in the bake-pan, and then the bac 
was fried, and then the coflee was boiled in the 
same utensil; and after breakfast the dishes were 
washed in the same. And yet they were happy 
and he was as happy as if he had been in the 
most splendid parlor and on the softest carpet in 
Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Cox was called on to add a few te- 
marks. There was gallantry enough in that Bi- 
ble to give woman her proper sphere and eleva- 
tion. He highly approved the designs of this 
Society. What better object than to educate the 
educators of mankind. Dr. Mason used to ask 
the students that came to him—“ Had you ever a 
mother, sir? Ifa young man had a mother—in 
that elevated sense in which he used the term - 
he had good hopes that he might make a preachi- 
er of him. 





MASSACHUSETTS SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The 17th Anniversary of this Society com- 
menced on Thursday afternoon, in the ‘I'remont 
Temple. Hon. Samuel T. Armstong presided 
After a duett by the children in the orchestra 
Rev. Dr. Pierce of Westen Reserve College pray 
ed. Another hymn was sung by the children 
then an abstract of the Annual Report was read 
The business of the Depository has amounted 
to $20,047 ; being somewhat less than the prece 
ding year. This falling off has arisen not from 
a diminution of sales but a reduction of prices 
The number of new publications during the yea: 
has been 55. The Well-Spring, the only weekly 
Sunday-school newspaper published, continues 
to increase its circulation and usefulness. The 
circulation of libraries of the Society’s publica- 
tions has been extended now almost all over the 
country, in nearly every State. These libraries 
have a great influence in giving stability to the 
Sabbath-schools founded by the pastors and Home 
Missionaries. The donations to the Society have 
been $5,562, of which $3,350 were given expressly 
to promote the Library enterprise of the Society. 
Returns have been received from 259 schools in 
this State. The number of hopeful couversions 
in those schools is 690. 

Rev. E. N. Sawtell moved the acceptance o/ 
the Report. 

Rev. Rufus W. Clark introduced a resolution 
on the harmony of the plans and doctrines o/ this 
Society with the principles and institutions of 
our Puritan forefathers. He regarded this Society 
as the embodiment of the views of the Puritans. 
It directs its attention to the young. Let this 
gteat Puritan organization become extended 
throughout our country and our country is safe. 
It falls in with the great principle of Family In- 
struction. It was the religious training of chil- 
dren which had chiefly made New England what 
itis. He felt new interest in this Society, becaus: 
it maintains and affirms the doctrines of the Pu 
ritans. It is doing much to counteract the dem 
alizing literature so fearfully diffused. The ex- 
tent of this evil we cannot exhibit, for- Satan's 
Publication Societies publish no annual reports 
of their proceedings. Their colporteurs are 
spread over the land, but they make no returi 
of the extent of their travels or the amount ol 
their sales. The only means of counteracting 
their effects is in the two great objects of this 
Society—an early religious culture and a pure 
and attractive religious literature. 

Hon. William B. Calhoun, Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts, was then called up. He 
had no resolution with which to preface a few 
remarks. His mind had been long impressed 
with the peculiar adaptedness of the Sabbath- 
school system to the condition of Massachu- 
setts. He was glad to see the cognomen Massa- 
chusetts. The Sabbath-school and the Bible are 
the same, and Massachusetts was founded on the 
Bible, and the Constitution of this State alone 
recognizes the obligation of the Bible. Every 
man who looks merely to the political means of 
conducting affairs must see in the history o/ 
Massachusetts the value of the Bible. She is 
and has ever been substantially a Christian re- 
public—a successful republic, drawing her great- 
ness from the character of her people, which bas 
been formed in its useful traits by the influence 
of the Bible. Recent events lead to the anxious 
inquiry, what is the hope of the security and pe’ 
manence of the French Republic? 1 answer tha! 
there is none, for the reason that there is only one 
way to give prosperity and success to a free gov 
ernment, and that is by the Bible and the Sabbat! 
He thanked God that mortification and disgrace 
have befallen Republican France in her attemp' 
to crush republicanism in Rome. 

He then averred that the success of our Com- 
mon-school system in Massachusetts had been 
owing to the Sabbath-schools. He had for 
many years borne a part in the supervision and 
care of our Common-schools, and he had no hesi- 
tation in giving this opinion. This gives a high 
idea of the value of Sabbath-schools. W ithout 
this, the bad influences which beset our children 
in the school-room will counteract too much the 





right of woman to govern the world by training 





influences of home and family training. There 
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